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LIGHT versus DARKNESS. 


? SHAKESPEARE, the Greatest Genius who has ever yet lived.’ taught the Divineness of 
Forgiveness, of Perpetual Mercy, of Constant Patience, of Endless Peace, of Perpetual Gentleness. 
If you can show me one who Knew things better than this man, show him !! I know him not!! If he had 
appeared as a Divine, they would have Burned Him; asa Politician, they would have Beheaded Him ; 
but God made him a Player. 





*He taught that kindness is Nobler than Revenge! !’ 
The Rev. GEORGE DAWSON, M.A. 


* Earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The Deeds of Mercy.’ 
Shakespeare, 
What higher aim can man attain 
Than conquest over human pain ? 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE, 
THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 


You can change the trickling stream, 
but not the Raging Torrent. 


wat EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—How 
important it is to every individual to have at hand some 
simple, effective, and palatable remedy such as ENO'S FRUIT SAL’, 
to check disease at the onset!!! Forthisisthetime. With very 
little trouble you can change the course of the trickling mountai: 
stream, but not the rolling river. It will defy all your tiny efforts. 
I feel I cannot sufficiently impress this important information upon 
all Householders, Ship Captains, or Europeans generally, who are 
visiting or residing in any hot or foreign climate. Whenever achange 
is contemplated likely to disturb the condition of health, let ENO 
‘FRUIT SALT’ be your companion, for under any circumstance 
its use is beneficial, and never can do harm. When you feel out of 
sorts, yet unable to say why, frequently without any warning yu 
are suddenly seized with lassitude, disinclination for bodily or meutal 
exertion, loss of appetite, sickness, pain .in the forehead, dul! aching 
of back and limbs, coldness of the surface, and often shivering, * — &c., 
then your whole body is out of order, the spirit of danger has been 
kindled, but you do not know where it may end; it is a real necessity 
to have asimple remedy at hand. The Pilot can so steer and direct 
as to bring the ship into safety, but he cannot quell the raging storm. 
The common idea when not feeling well is: ‘I will wait and see: 
perhaps I shall be better to-morrow ;’ whereas hadasupply of ENO'S 
* FRUIT SALT’ been at hand, and use made of it at the onset, all 
calamitous results might have been avoided. Whiat dashes to the 
earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many 
auspicious enterprises, as untimely Death ? 





*I used my ‘‘ FRUIT SALT” in my last severe attack of fever, and I have every reason to say 
I believe it saved my life.’—J. C. ENO. 


How KANDAHAR WAS WON. 


‘During the Afghan War I verily believe Kandahar was won by us all 
taking up large supplies of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT,” and so arrived fit 
to overthrow half a dozen Ayub Khans.’ 

From‘ MESS STORIES,’ bu G. W. VYSE, published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


CAUTION.—Lwamine each Bottle,and see that the Capsule is marked * ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT.’ Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 


A CURE FOR SICK HEADACHE, SLUGGISH ACTION OF THE LIVER, 

SUPPRESSED GOUT, DISORDERED STOMACH AND BILIOUS AT- 
TACKS, &c.—Stmpce axp Uxigue.—A Gentleman writes: ‘Dec. 27, 1887.—After twelve months’ experience 
of the value of the ** VEGETABLE MOTO,” I unhesitatingly recommend their use in preference to any 
other medicine, more particularly.in bilious attacks ; their action is so gentle, and yet so effective, that nothing 
equals them in my opinion. They have never failed to give the wished-for relief. 1 take them at any hour, and 
frequently in conjunction with a small glass of ENo’s “ Fruir SaLT.”—Yours gratefully, ONE WHO Knows.’ 


ENO’S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO,’ of all Chemists, price 1s. 1}d.; post free, 1s. 3d. 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, POMEROY STREET, NEW CROSS ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 
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The Bell of St. Paul’s. 


By WALTER BESANT. 





Part I. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE ACADEMY, 


N entering the room where all these fine things were to be 
found, Laurence was instantly and mysteriously seized with 

the sense of having been in the place before. Now, seeing that 
he was born in Sydney and that he had never until now been in 
London, this was clearly impossible. Nor had he ever seen a picture 
or photograph of the room. Yet he had seen it before. Everybody 
knows, and has felt, this vague sensation; it is by some accepted 
as a proof of previous existence, or of the transmigration of souls. 
The least thing causes it; neuralgia is not more unaccountable: 
an unexpected word, a song, the sight of a flower, anything 
may bring it on. It is uncomfortable because it cannot be ex- 
plained ; and it is as unsatisfying as spirit-rapping, because it never 
leads to anything more. I mean that if one could actually 
remember when, how, with whom, and under what circumstances, 
the thing partly remembered actually happened on the previous 
occasion, most interesting additicns to historical knowledge might 
be expected. As for instance—the flower which I now hold in 
my hand was once—we will say, five hundred years ago—given 
me by a Houri in the Gardens of the Old Man of the Mountain, 
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just half an hour before I jumped off the lofty Tower at his 
command and was swept up in fragments at the foot of it. How 
charming if one could recall the beauty of those gardens and the 
delights of those three days—all too short—spent in that me- 
dieval Syrian Rosherville—the only genuine earthly Paradise ! 
But no: the memory refuses anything beyond the mere shred and 
rag of fact: it says, mysteriously, ‘ This is not the first time,’ and 
says it with a snap—that andno more. In the case of this room, 
I believe that the sensation was caused by memory connecting 
what was before the eye with things read in books. For anyone 
who had read of interiors in the days of the Third George would 
at once perceive that here was a room which, in all but the mere 
perishable materials of carpet and curtain, preserved exactly the 
bourgeois parlour as it used to flourish under that benign sovereign. 
The windows were closed, though the evening was so bright and 
warm—windows in the days of the great George were always 
kept closed: there .still lingered in the air—a survival of the 
Academy—a sense of scholarly tranquillity. The late Vicesimus 
Cottle himself might have been sitting in one of the two horsehair 
armchairs (where, indeed, he had sat every day for fifty years and 
more) discussing Moral Philosophy, selecting specimens, or manu- 
facturing Maxims, for his,‘ Practical Elocutionist.’ Perhaps the 
scholarly feeling was partly due to the presence of a large book- 
case filled with books. They were not, as anybody could see at a 
glance, the mere flimsy productions of modern writers: in fact, 
most of the volumes on the shelves had attained their tenth 
lustrum and some had achieved their century. They were bound 
in leather, as all books ought to be—the fragrant Russia, the 
serviceable Calf, or the polite Morocco. They had formed the 
Library of the two great scholars, father and son, who had suc- 
cessively conducted the Academy. Consequently they were 
chiefly classical works, English and the lighter literature being 
represented by Blair’s ‘Sermons’ and the ‘ Pursuits of Literature.’ 
Since the decease of Mr. Vicesimus Cottle the books had remained 
altogether untouched. This is the strange, sad fate of books— 
such as escape the waste-paper man—at last to stand in rows upon 
the shelves, never more to be taken down, never more to be read, 
to do no longer good or harm, to be at last as much forgotten as 
their authors. 

Everything in the room belonged to a Georgian, pre-zsthetic 
time. There was a sideboard highly polished, made of rosewood, 
three drawers on top, a cupboard on either side; in the middle 
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was the home of the coal-scuttle—not a coal-box—and this was 
of copper burnished like unto fine red gold. The chairs were of 
the ancient kind, heavy, of polished mahogany, with slippery 
horsehair seats: there was a black horsehair sofa: an ancient 
clock ticked in one corner. On the sideboard stood a punch- 
bowl—yea, the very bowl in which the first Cottle, Academician, 
had brewed for his friends and on festive occasions many a jorum of 
steaming punch. Within it lay, now inactive, its silver ladle. On 
either hand stood candlesticks, two of silver and two brazen: and 
between them, in its tray of brass, the snuffers still lay, as in old 
time, ready for daily use. The table was spread for supper—it 
was a supper of bread and cheese—the plates were of the old 
willow pattern, and the beer was drawn in a Brown George, which 
made one think of country taverns, knee-breeches, and powdered 
hair. The two windows were furnished, besides their white 
blinds, with that now forgotten form of lower blind which only 
lingers in certain seaside places. One would expect to find it in 
the more ancient parts of Ramsgate, for instance. It consists of 
a frame set with green laths which may be turned in any direc- 
tion by a kind of screw at the top. You can thus look out, your- 
self unseen, or you can shut out the view as you please. On the 
walls, which were wainscoted and painted drab, in panels, with a 
projecting dado, hung coloured prints in frames which had once 
been gilt: over the mantelshelf were samplers worked by feminine 
Cottles long since passed away ; there were also certain works, once of 
the highest art, in wax, representing fruit and flowers ; and in the 
middle hung one of those profile portraits common when the century 
was still young, executed with a pair of scissors in black paper, the 
hair, one eye, one ear (all that were visible), and the outline of the 
nostril indicated by fine touches of gold. The portrait represented 
an elderly gentleman, partially bald, with commanding features, a 
splendid lace shirt front, and a double chin: a person of great dignity 
It was the portrait of the first historical Cottle. Somehow, in con- 
templating this portrait one felt-as if no mere modern photograph 
could possibly convey a more lifelike understanding of the man. 
The fireplace was of the lofty kind, with a serviceable hob and an 
open chimney, and before it stood a high brass fender of like 
date. Nothing, in short, had been changed in the room for sixty 
years at least: not wholly from a conservative attachment to old 
things, but partly from a tightness always chronic in the family 
which forbade any expenditure except such as was necessary to 
prevent the soul from leaving the body and going forth on inde- 
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pendent travel. The owner of the house, precise and prim, with 
his set lips and big nose, might have belonged to the same 
period and might have sat, himself, for the profile portrait 
taken opposite to Exeter Change. He looked, indeed, once this 
fancy possessed the mind, incomplete without the big lace shirt 
front. At one of the windows stood the two girls who had 
come straight down from heaven in an open boat and a cloud 
of glory. With them stood Oliver and another girl. Their 
voices, as they talked and laughed, were not out of keeping with 
the old fashion of the room. There were young people even when 
George the Third was king. Why should they not talk and laugh 
together? In the other window was a boy of sixteen, small for 
his age, and pale, who sat with his face in a book—not one from 
his grandfather's Library, but a novel-—devouring, absorbed, not 
to be disturbed. A bookish boy of sixteen with a book in his 
hand is like a beast of prey over a carcase. Touch him—speak 
to him—disturb him—if you dare! Beside the empty fireplace, 
in one of the two horsehair armchairs, sat bolt upright, her 
hands crossed, an elderly lady dressed in black stuff with a widow’s 
cap. She was so exactly like Mr. Cottle with her prim attitude, 
her slight figure, large head, thin lips, and goodly nose, that she 
was clearly his sister. 

‘Cornelia,’ said Lucius, ‘let me present to you our lodger, Mr. 
Laurence Waller. This, Mr. Waller, is my sister, Cornelia 
Sorby—a widow.’ Then he whispered, behind his hand, ‘In the 
Church.’ 

Laurence bowed. Bank Side grew continually more wonderful. 
In the Church! Was she, perhaps, the widow of a Dean, or an 
Archdeacon ? 

‘I trust, young gentleman,’ said the lady, severely, ‘that 
your manners are orderly and that your hours are early. You 
are placed, remember, in the Best Bedroom.’ 

‘We hesitated long,’ her brother explained, ‘ before we put up 
the card in the window. We area quiet household. Therefore 
we are afraid of introducing strangers to the house. We do not 
like things to be broken. The abuse of Hospitality, in the words 
of my father, is condemned even by the barbarian. The card 
was put up five years ago, after the death of Mr. Polter, Q.C.’—he 
sighed heavily—‘ but there are few passers-by in Bank Side, and 
no one has ever applied for the apartment except you. Therefore, 
we are naturally anxious.’ 

‘You will find me both early and quiet.’ 
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‘Why,’ Cornelia looked up sharply, ‘I know that voice— 
surely—and I remember that face. Whose voice is it, Brother?’ 

‘I do not know, Sister. Mr. Waller, we have another sister, 
Claudia—also widowed. This is her son Felix—Felix Laverock.’ 
Laurence had not seen the young fellow who now shyly advanced 
from a dark corner and shook hands with him—a large-limbed 
lad of six feet two in height and twenty-one years of age. ‘My 
nephew—Felix-—in the City. My other sister, Claudia, is not, 
herself, in the Church. Yet she prophesies.’ At this remarkable 
statement Felix Laverock blushed crimson and hung his head. 
‘We had a third sister,’ Lucius continued, ‘the eldest of the 
family, the unfortunate Julia. She married Mr. Norbery, of whom 
you may have heard.’ 

He spoke as if his sisters were known to all the world by their 
Christian names, 

‘ And these,’ he continued, ‘are my children. Cassandra’—he 
indicated the girl who had been sitting in the stern of the boat— 
‘is my eldest. Cassandra exercises the responsible duty of re- 
ceiving the visitors at a photographer’s in Cheapside. Flavia, my 
second, isin the Telegraph Department. My con, Sempronius, 
is still at the City of London School. We belong toa family of 
scholars, Mr. Waller, and though the Academy is closed for this 
generation at least, we keep up the connection by names taken 
from Classic sources. This young lady ’—he indicated the other 
goddess of the sunset—‘ it would give me the greatest happiness 
to claim for a daughter. But I cannot. She is the daughter of 
Mr. Clement Indagine, whom you saw upon the Bank. Althea— 
permit me—Mr. Laurence Waller.’ 

The room was still full of the glowing light of the sunset, 
though now it was passing quickly into twilight. It seemed to 
the young man as if the girls had brought the glow with them 
from the west and that it still clung to their figures. Certainly 
there was sunshine in the face of Althea which seemed to lie 
there as if it were at home and meant to stay. ‘If, thought the 
young man, ‘ there are in Bank Side many such girls as this, it is 
an unknown country which deserves to be explored.’ 

The girl was of generous height and fair proportions, her 
figure rounded, her hands rather large—it would be a great 
artistic mistake if Nature, who, however, vever makes such mis- 
takes, and never frames her real models with any false proportions, 
were to give tiny hands to large, as well as to little, women: her 
comely head, which reached the height of five feet seven, was 
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crowned with light brown hair which curled about her head 
wherever the wind had blown it out: her ample cheek had the 
warm glow of health as well as the bloom of youth. Her blue 
eyes were soft and somewhat heavy, but not altogether of the 
pensive kind. She laughed as one who rejoiceth in her youth 
and beauty. 

‘Mr. Cottle,’ she said, ‘if you are not satisfied with Cassandra 
and Flavia, you are a very wicked and discontented man.’ 

‘With all three,’ Mr. Cottle replied, with the old-fashioned 
bow of one who pays a compliment, ‘I should have been truly 
happy. With less than all, there is a void.’ 

She laughed again, put on her hat, nodded to everybody, and 
ran away. Oliver went with her, or after her. And Laurence 
observed that, at the departure of Mr. Oliver Luttrel, the other 
young man, Felix Laverock, assumed instantly a more cheerful 
air; that Cassandra, for her part, looked depressed; and that 
Flavia breathed a. short sigh of satisfaction. These symptoms 
were not lost upon him. Also the show of camaraderie with 
which Oliver went off with the girl caused him a second pang, 
more severe than the first, of envy, hatred, and malice. 

The two daughters of the house belonged to that very large 
class of London girls—the little woman. They were little in stature, 
and their shoulders were narrow: their features were little: 
their hands were very little. But Cassandra, the elder, was pretty 
as well as little. She was pretty, so to speak, all over: in the 
shape of her head, in the outline of her face, in her slight figure, 
in the curve of her chin, in the contour of her ear, and in her 
little well-shaped hands. She was extremely pretty. Her hair 
was of the commonest brown colour, but it suited her face and 
her comely head: her eyes were not particularly fine or unusual, 
but they were merry eyes: and her lips were laughing lips. 
Flavia, on the other hand, was also small but not in the least 
pretty. As is often observed in families, the sisters closely 
resembled each other, and yet one was pretty and one was plain. 
Flavia, like her father, was prim. She showed this quality, as he 
did, by her dress, which was neat and correct, and, as he did, by 
her manner and her speech. She also inherited a nose of more 
than usual magnitude. 

‘You have now seen our family,’ said Mr. Cottle. ‘ We shall 
be glad of your company, for conversation, any evening before 
supper.’ 

He looked as if the Reception was concluded. In Australia, 
one would have been invited to supper as a matter of course. But 
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the custom of hospitality, in the days of George the Third, was not 
prevalent in the rank and station to which the Cottles belonged. 
Besides—which must be considered—where there is a necessity 
of small economies carried on to the third generation, one does 
not hastily ask people to eat and drink things which cost money. 

‘ Thank you,’ said Laurence. ‘ With your permission I will go to 
my own room. You do not object to the smell of tobacco, I hope.’ 

There was a dead silence. Sempronius raised his book to 
hide his face, His sisters turned their heads, The widow tossed 
hers impatiently. 

‘Permit me, Sister,’ said the Head of the Family, lifting his 
hand. ‘Our father, Vicesimus Cottle, would never during the 
whole of his life suffer the Sanctity of the Academy—he called it 
the Sanctity—to be profaned by the presence of tobacco. The 
habit of snuffing he deplored, but, he said, it was the vice of 
gentlemen: that of smoking he considered the vice of coal- 
heavers. During a hundred years this house has never known 
the smell of the weed except once ’—he looked impressively at 
his son—‘once, I say, when a thoughtless boy introduced a 
cigarette. Before we placed the card in the window 

‘Five years ago, said Cornelia. ‘After the death of Mr. 
Polter, Q.C.’ 

‘Oh! if you object to smoking > Laurence interposed. 

Mr. Cottle again motioned with his hand * we then dis- 
cussed the subject in all its bearings. We agreed that if we 
received a lodger eligible in all other respects we would, if neces- 
sary, waive any further objections, within certain limits. It is 
now true that most young men take tobacco in some form. You 
may therefore smoke in your own room, Mr. Waller. We do not 
forget, also, that the Academy has now been closed for many 
years. Perhaps, if I may suggest, a seat near the open window 
—and—and—perhaps you will not be annoyed if we cough 
should the fumes pass through the doors of the chambers.’ 

Laurence laughed and retreated. 

‘I remember his face and his voice,’ Cornelia repeated. 

‘I like his face and I like his voice, said Cassandra. ‘ And I 
hope we shall see a great deal of him.’ 

‘I dreamed of bees last night,’ Cornelia said thoughtfully. 
‘That may mean profit. Then I dreamed of caterpillars, and that 
means change.’ 

‘He looks as if he will make a dreadful litter, and break 
things, said Flavia. ‘Father, shall we put away the punch bowl 
for fear ?’ 
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‘I hope we have done wisely,’ Mr. Cottle replied. ‘He looks 
quiet, but, after all, he is a strange young man. And from 
Australia. One never knows. He may turn out to be a Drinking 
Digger. He may break quantities of things.’ 


‘And we have given him the Best Bedroom,’ said Cornelia, 
shivering. 

‘ He cannot, my dear Sister, break the Best Bed. And after all 
he may be quiet. Let us hope that he is quiet. They told me in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields that he belongs to a most respectable family. 
I do hope that he will not break things. Yes, Flavia, carry the 
punch bowl to your own room. It is well to take precautions. 
He may brandish a cane. I do not think he can harm the candle- 
sticks. And to-morrow I will lend him the “Elocutionist.” We 
must remember, Sister, that he pays us thirty shillings a week : and 
at the present moment,’ he sighed heavily, ‘ there is little doing. I 
should not be surprised if the secrew—I mean—the Guarantee were 
lowered once more. One of the gentlemen in Chambers talks of 
going to Bombay, and another writes—actually writes—for the 
daily papers. ‘Tries to carry it off with a laugh. But it is a poor 
pretence. It was not always thus with the Higher Branch. Not 
in such a spirit, Sempronius—remember—did Lord Eldon rise,’ 





CHAPTER V. 
THE BEST BEDROOM. 


Tue lodger was placed, as he had been warned, in the Best 
Bedroom. Formerly, no family which respected itself was without 
a Best Bedroom. It was the National recognition of the Duty of 
Hospitality. But just as the tobacconist used to show outward 
respect for the Sunday by the single shutter, yet during that day 
carried on a roaring trade, so the establishment of the Best Bed 
acknowledged a virtue which was never practised. For no one 
ever occupied the Best Bedroom. Honest bourgeois folk, when, 
which was rarely, they did have a guest, put him in an inferior 
upartment. For a hundred years, ever since the opening of the 
Academy by the first Cottle, had this room been kept in readiness 
for the guest who was never expected and was never asked. It 
seems remarkable. Some customs linger in decay: this con- 
tinued in its pristine vigour. One might have thought that a 
lumber room, an unused garret, even a cupboard, might have 
been set apart and labelled ‘Best Bedroom’ in deference to 
ancestral custom: anything would do for the phantom guest, 
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But no: the Law was plain: it must be carried out to the letter: 
and so the family were squeezed and packed together in obedi- 
ence to the rule which demanded a Best Bedroom. 

A vast four-poster with mahogany columns, a canopy with 
faded velvet fringe and heavy red curtains looped up, stood in 
the middle of the room. Lying in such a bed the sleeper might 
dream of Royal funerals and fancy himself lying in State. This 
conceit would naturally conduct his thoughts into a profitable 
field of meditation as edifying to the soul as Young’s ‘ Night 
Thoughts.’ 

The rest of the room seemed only regarded as a case or big 
box for the holding of the Four Poster. There was a chest of 
drawers in mahogany; there were two chairs also of mahogany ; 
a washing-stand ; and on the walls hung two or three prints of 
an allegorical kind, such as ‘Ignorance put to Flight by Reso- 
lution,’ and ‘ Perseverance directed by Knowledge,’ suggesting 
the severely moral atmosphere of an Academy. Laurence, in his 
ignorance, thought that this must have been formerly the bed- 
room of the late Vicesimus, and wondered how that reverend 
ghost would take the smell of tobacco. He was wrong: it had 
always been the Best Bedroom, and no one for a hundred years 
had ever slept init. Between the colossal Bed and the window 
had been placed (by the fair hands of Flavia) a small table with 
a cover—only a flimsy modern thing with a common deal top, 
put there for the convenience of the lodger, who perhaps might 
wish to write letters. A pair of candles stood upon this table. 

Laurence opened the window and looked out. The sunset 
glory had departed, and a tranquil twilight reigned. But the 
river was dark: there were no lights upon it or any movement: 
Bank Side itself, though it was not yet ten o’clock, was deserted. 
There came no sound of voices from the ‘ Watermen’s Arms’ 
close by. To outward view, a secluded spot and quiet. But cabs 
and carts rolled over Southwark Bridge; and engines whistled 
and trains rumbled continuously from the railway station beyond. 
Many places there are in London which have a secluded Jook and 
the appearance of a solemn calm. Bank Side on a summer 
evening is one. Or there is the Cathedral Close of Horselydown : 
or the Crescent, Minories: or the Garden Churchyard of St. 
George’s, Ratcliff. They are quiet and undisturbed, but around 
them and outsidé them rolls the noisy River of Life which is 
never still. 

Laurence lit the candles, sat down, and began the desecration 
of the Academy by the smoke of tabacco, 
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Presently he opened his pocket-book and drew out a letter. 

‘Now, my dear mother,’ he said, ‘ we will read your letter 
again on the spot. It will be much more intelligible. Meantime, 
I have done already more than you desired. I am actually 
lodging with the people. My cousins, Lucius and Cornelia, little 
think that they are entertaining an angel.’ 

* My dearest Son,’ the letter began. ‘When you have seen 
the sights of London and been to all the gay places and are able 
to spare a little time, I wish you to find out for me what has 
become of certain people who at one time had a great deal to do 
with my life. Perhaps they are all dead; perhaps they are 
dispersed and lost sight of: but perhaps you will find some of 
them. 

‘Go, first of all, to a place on the south side of the river, 
called Bank Side. It is a poor and shabby place’—(‘ Not at 
sunset, mother’)—‘ on the river side, with factories, works, and 
wharves. There are, however, two or three private houses, and 
one of them on the west side of Southwark Bridge used to be the 
residence of my uncle Vicesimus Cottle, who kept a school there. 
I do not suppose that he is still living, because I speak of a time 
thirty years ago, but the house was his own, and perhaps some of 
his children live there still. He had one son, Lucius, and three 
daughters named Julia, Cornelia and Claudia ‘ 

‘Claudia, my dear mother,’ said the reader, laying down the 
letter, ‘is nowinthe Church. She is the widow of an Archdeacon 
or even a Bishop—she certainly wears an apron: Claudia is a 
Prophet: and Julia is the unfortunate Julia, now no more. Lucius 
is now in the Higher Branch of the Law—that is, a Barrister. 
Perhaps a Queen’s Counsel, though why a Barrister should live 
at Bank Side However : 

‘The eldest of my cousins was married to a certain Mr, 
Norbery, about whom I have to tell you a great deal. He was 
twenty years older than his wife. Of the three cousins Julia was 
my friend. The others regarded me with the affection that is 
generally bestowed upon poor relations, but Julia was really 
kind to me. Therefore, it was a great grief to me when she 
caught some kind of bad throat and died. 

‘My sister and I were the poor relations; though indeed 
there was not much wealth in the family. We were so poor that 
we had to leave school and go to work at a very early age. My 
sister was employed in a City shop where she made trimmings, 
and I presently became a daily dressmaker. That means that 
for a shilling a day and dinner and tea I went out to people’s 
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houses and sewed for them. In some houses they were kind 
to me, I remember: but in many they tried to get as much 
work as they could for the smallest amount of food.’ 

‘Mankind,’ said the reader, out of his vast experience, ‘ are 
made up of beasts and humans. Mostly beasts.’ 

‘Presently my sister heard of a good place in the country and 
went away. We wrote to each other for a year, and then my 
letters came back. And then I went away too, and so we quite lost 
sight of each other. And I know not what has become of my 
poor dear. Florry, who was once so pretty and so bright. Itisa 
hard thing, my son, to be a poor girl in England. My uncle, 
upon whom I called regularly on the first Sunday of every month, 
received me with stately condescension : my two cousins with the 
kind of warmth which comes from a sense of duty. How strange 
it is that, even now, with all our wealth and success—when I have 
my carriages and great houses and the people call me “ my Lady,” 
and we are far, far grander people than my cousins ever dreamed 
about—lI still think of them as occupying a position so much 
higher in the world than my own. Tell me if their house on 
Bank Side proves overwhelming to you.’ The reader looked 
about him and smiled. ‘To me the house represented the 
highest possible gentility, and no one certainly could have had 
more dignity than my uncle Vicesimus. 

‘Soon after Julia died Mr. Norbery greatly astonished me by 
asking if I would become his housekeeper. He said that I was 
no stranger to him: that I knew the ways of the house, and that 
he knew me for a careful girl and one who would not waste and 
lavish. He offered me sixteen pounds a year, with board and 
lodging. His offer seemed to open a door of release from my 
precarious way of living, and I willingly accepted it. For some 
unknown reason Cornelia and Claudia chose to be offended. 
They made me feel that they resented my taking their sister’s 
place, though only as housekeeper: and they said so many unkind 
things that I left off going to the house and afterwards saw 
nothing more of my cousins. 

‘Now, my son, please read carefully what follows, though it 
will not at first interest you. When you have read it you will 
understand what I want you to do, and why. 

‘I knew very well, when I accepted Mr. Norbery’s proposal, 
what he meant by his ways. It was no secret that his ways were 
niggardly. I knew that he was parsimonious in the highest 
degree. He would dole out the tea, weigh the bread and the 
meat, do the marketing: put the house on allowance of every- 
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thing—all this I knew very well—but at the worst he could not 
keep up a more thrifty way of life than I had been compelled to 
follow. Besides, 1 knew him to be a man who would not treat 
me with personal unkindness, Therefore, I accepted his offer 
and became his housekeeper. 

‘ My employer lived at a house in Southwark Bridge Road—I 
forget the number—but it was one of a row on the east side near 
Anchor Terrace. It was dingy, because the owner could never 
make up his mind to spend money in painting it. Within, the 
furniture was continually being changed, because he was always 
buying things and selling them at a profit. One day we would 
be sitting in the midst of the most beautiful and precious carved 
cabinets, tables, and chairs, and the next upon common chairs 
taken out of the kitchen with a deal table. And sometimes the 
walls would be hung with paintings, and at other times they 
would be quite bare. 

‘There never was any man so friendless as Mr. Norbery. He 
had no friends: he seemed to have no acquaintances: he only 
knew other men by doing business with them. Noone ever came 
to the house: he went nowhere. Some men go to taverns in 
the evening, for company. But Mr. Norbery sat at home every 
night, alone. He courted no society. Once I asked him if he 
had no relations. He hesitated awhile and then replied that he 
had none. Afterwards, however, I discovered that this was not 
true. He had relations, as you shall learn. 

‘He was a money-lender, to begin with. That isto say, money, 
lending was his principal business. His house in the Southwark 
Bridge Road was, I suppose, a good central spot for such business. 
His clients were not young gentlemen of profligate habits, such as 
one reads of in novels, but the tradesmen of the Quarter. He knew 
them all and their private affairs: he knew what mortgages were 
on their houses or their stocks: what money they had borrowed, 
‘ and who were behind them: if any of them gave a bill of sale he 
found it out: if one of them took to drink: if one began to haunt 
the tavern and the billiard room: if one began to bet upon races 
or to follow any kind of sport: if one had an extravagant wife, or 
a worthless son: if the business of one was falling off: if one was 
a fool and certain to cause his business to decay: he learned it, 
and traded to his own advantage on the knowledge. 

‘He was not only a money-lender: he was always attending 
sales and auctions and buying things which he sold again: he was 
always looking out for people who had things of whose value they 
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wete ignorant—pictures, furniture, china, plate, mirrors, books, 
anything. When he found such things he knew no rest until he 
had bought them—of course for a tenth part of their value. He 
had an agent, clerk, or servant, named Joseph Mayes, who was 
his jackal, and found out this and all other kinds of information 
for him—I think he got it from pot-boys, bailiffs, men in posses- 
sion, marine-store dealers, and so forth, gathering it in the public- 
houses. He was a fellow of a jovial appearance, though as cold- 
hearted in reality as his master. 

‘In short, as I now understand, Mr. Norbery’s whole business 
was to make money out of the necessities, weakness, folly, and 
wickedness of his fellow-men. It is not an honourable business, 
though men become rich by means of it. And, in the pursuit of 
that business, he knew no tenderness, sympathy, or compassion 
whatever. He exacted his bond. 

‘His habits of life were uniform. In the morning he went 
out upon his affairs, and generally remained out until one o’clock. 
After dinner he sat in his office, which was the front room, until 
half-past eight in the evening, receiving his clients and trans- 
acting business with them. Hither came the unhappy man who 
hoped by the help of a loan to get clear of his difficulties: hither 
came the same man, later on, when he had discovered that he 
had tied a millstone about his neck. There was the widow who 
had borrowed money to pay her rent, and given a bill of sale 
upon her furniture for security : the tradesman who had mortgaged 
his stock: the clerk who wanted to renew his bill: the spend- 
thrift who wanted to give a bill in exchange for money down :— 
they all came. At the opening of business nobody could be 
more friendly than Mr. Norbery: the thing was very simple: it 
could be arranged in ten minutes: terms of repayment would be 
easy. Later on, he became harder: he would explain quite clearly 
what would happen if the agreement was not carried out. I, who 
sat in the room behind at my work, could hear the poor creatures 
weeping and praying for time, or else, as sometimes happened, 
cursing the man who had made them sign that bond. Neither 
prayers nor curses moved him any more than they would have 
moved the rising tide. 

‘ After supper he had a pipe and a glass of brandy-and-water— 
his only extravagance—and sometimes he talked: always of his 
affairs and his wonderful cleverness in getting the better of some- 
body or other. I understand now, that in these conversations he 
tried to represent himself as he wished people to regard him, and 
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to think of him as a perfectly just man who wanted no more than 
the agreement entitled him to demand. I also understand, now, 
that he was always scheming and contriving to overreach and get 
the better of his neighbours. 

‘There was one part of his property—in fact, the most 
important part—of which he was continually telling me. First 
he would tell me how he acquired it, and this with so roundabout 
a story that it was easy to perceive that he was concealing some 
portions of his history and altering other portions. Evidently it 
was a story which might be told from another point of view. I 
also gathered that, in fact, it had been very differently told. It 
was property which should have belonged to a certain Sylvester 
Indagine : 

The reader here laid down the letter, the name naturally 
causing his thoughts to wander to the girl who came out of the 
boat. Then he remembered «a certain fellow traveller. ‘The 
Professor’s name was Sylvester * he said. 

. Sylvester Indagine, but Mr. Norbery persuaded him 
into selling it. He owned that he persuaded him: but then, 
he explained, Sylvester Indagine was such a poor weak crea- 
ture that somebody else would have persuaded him. He knew 
this, he admitted— that the property was bound to go up 
in value: the unfortunate owner did not know this. What 
then? He might have known: it was a matter of business: 
in business one buys and sells and makes profit by getting 
knowledge. Then, he had given a good price for the pro- 
perty—a much better price than some men would have offered. 
If Sylvester afterwards died in the Queen’s Bench Prison, what 
had that sale to do with his death? And one evening he said a 
new thing. “As to what they said about my sister,” he said, 
“that is rubbish. She was dead, and he owed me money. He 
owed me money.” I did not then understand the words, but I 
remembered them—so that, as I said before, I found out that he 
had had relations. And this, I am certain, none of my cousins, 
not even his wife, ever knew. 

‘Another evening he told me that Sylvester Indagine’s son 
- was likely to go off in the same way as his father. 

‘There are two boys,” he said : “Clement and Aineas. I don’t 
know at this moment where Clement is. A‘neas is in a solicitor’s 
office. And I am afraid he has taken to billiards and drink—yes 
—to billiards and drink like his father.” 

‘On several occasions he returned to this subject, so as to 
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show that he was watching this young man with interest. And I 
learned little by little that there was a small property coming to 
the sons of Sylvester Indagine, and that he hoped to get that 
property for himself. I confess that I felt a great pity for these 
young men, round whose feet I could see the snares were spread. 
But I never saw either of them. 

‘Now, one night, just before closing time, there was a loud 
and angry conversation in the office. Sitting in the back parlour 
with only a glass door of separation, I heard all that was said. 

‘What ?” cried the speaker, “ you thought to do for the son 
what you had already done for the father. You would persuade 
them into parting with the little property that is coming to them. 
You expected Aneas this very evening, and you have got the 
papers ready for him to sign. Well—he will not come.” 

‘“Tf he will not sell, Dr. Luttrel, how will he get out of his 
difficulties? I shall not give him any money.” 

‘<< He has already got out of them. I am come to tell you that 
he has gone away.” 


‘Oh! you have advised him to run away, have you, Sir? To 


run away!” 


*“ At all events, he has runaway. He knows now how you 
have bought up his debts, and why. And he has gone away out of 
your reach.” 

‘Mr. Norbery said nothing. 

‘“ You!” The speaker was a certain Dr. Luttrel, who had 
recently settled to practise in the place. He was a young man 
and said to be clever. “ You!”—I could feel that he was pointing 
his finger at Mr. Norbery—“ you—to whom he should have looked 
for help and advice—have‘done your best to compass his destruc- 
tion for the sake of a miserable house or two! 
are calling out upon you.” 

‘«T do not hear the voice of those stones. Say what you have 
to say, and go.” 

‘You sent your own sister’s husband— Aineas Indagine’s 
father—to die in a Debtor’s Prison—and now you are trying to 
rob your sister’s sons !” 

‘He said more, but this wasenough. Mr. Norbery, then, had 
relations. He had nephews. They were Clement and Afneas, 
the two sons of Sylvester Indagine, the man who had died in the 
Queen’s Bench Prison, whose property he had acquired. And he 


was scheming to get from them whatever they had. There was 
never a harder-hearted man.’ 


The very stones 
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‘Dr. Luttrel’—said the reader. ‘That was the manI saw 
to-night. And Clement Indagine was with him. Very well. If 
the old man is dead, it hardly looks as if he had left his wealth to 
his nephew.’ He went on reading the letter. 

‘I was by this time engaged to your father: he was a boat- 
builder at Rotherhithe. I had not ventured to tell Mr. Norbery 
because I was afraid. I knew he wanted me to stay with him, 
and that he would be very angry. But my lover grew impatient 
and I had totell him. First of all he fell into a great rage, and 
declared I was behaving with the grossest ingratitude. Next he 
fell to cajoling me, and after all sorts of flattering words he offered 
to double the wages if I would stay on with him. Lastly, he even 
offered to marry me. “There!” he said, “I will make you the 
richest woman in the Borough, and I hope that will satisfy you.” 
He seemed amazed that any woman should refuse such an offer. 
When he understood that nothing could bribe me to give up my 
sweetheart, he became quite calm, and said in his driest manner— 
I remember the words as if it was yesterday—* Then, cousin Lucy ” 
—he always called me cousin—“ you leave my house in an hour. 
And now, listen. Six months ago I made my will. I must leave 
my money to someone, and I left it to you—all of it”—he groaned 
dismally—* the whole of it; all my beautiful houses and shops 
and my shares and investments. Backler the lawyer drew the 
will: Mayes witnessed it: and it is kept in my box at Backler’s, 
Very good. NowI shan’t alter that will. I won’t leave a six- 
pence to—to the sons of Sylvester Indagine, and I won’t leave a 
sixpence to Julia’s relations. But I will punish you another way. 
I am going to live for thirty years yet-—why not for forty? You 
shall spend all those years in poverty: your husband shall be a 
bankrupt: you shall be ruined: and I will not help you. Not 
until you are an old woman, and have passed your life in misery, 
will you succeed to your fortune. Meantime, no one will know 
that it is to be yours, and you will not be able to raise a penny on 
your expectations. Your husband, I say, shall be a pauper and 
your children beggars. Now, you can go.” 

‘An hour afterwards I left the house, taking my things with 
me, and I have never seen him since. 

‘ But his words were partly prophetic, because in two or three 
months after our wedding my husband was made a bankrupt. I 
do not understand exactly how the thing was managed, but it was 
Mr. Norbery who did it by means of some mortgage that he had 
acquired. The mortgage was of long standing and troubled my 
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husband no more than if it had been rent; but the value of the 
Yard had gone down, so that when the mortgage was foreclosed it 
was not possible to raise another to pay it off with. 

‘At first it really seemed as if the rest of his words were to 
come true, because my husband found it difficult to get work, to 
say nothing of recovering his position. At last we resolved upon 
trying a new country where Mr. Norbery could no longer pursue 
us, and in a happy day we came here. 

‘I am quite certain, my dear boy, that he spoke the truth: I 
mean, that he really had made that Will and that he was resolved 
not to make another. 

‘Go then: find out, first, if he still lives. If he does, tell 
him who you are, and say, for me, that I do not want any of his 
fortune, however great it may be, but that it belongs to his 
nephews, to whom he ought to leave it. If, on the other hand, 
he is dead, which is more than likely, ascertain what has been 
done about that will, and put the matter into proper hands so 
that the property may be restored to his two nephews or their 
children. 

‘As regards my cousins, I do not know whether they will 
receive you in a friendly spirit. But make their acquaintance, 
unless they are seattered and have left their old house on Bank 
Side. It may be, perhaps, that some of them are poor and want 
assistance. Let us help them for the sake of Julia, who was 
always my very loving friend and cousin. 

‘ As for my sister Florry, I know not where you can look for or 
how you may find her, or if she still lives. Perhaps, if anyone 
can tell you about her, it would be Cornelia. Be happy, my dear 
son, and come back soon to your loving mother, Lucy WALLER.’ 


No one, in the old days, was supposed to require more than 
an inch and a half of candle in his bedroom. It was on this 
limited scale that Flavia had furnished the lodger's candlesticks. 
Therefore, at this point, just as the letter was finished both 
candles began simultaneously to flicker in their sockets. Laurence 
extinguished them and sat awhile pondering, in the twilight. 

‘ Things,’ he said, ‘ coincide in a truly wonderful fashion. I 
am haunted by Indagines. The Professor was on board the 
steamer—his Christian name was Sylvester, too. He was comings 
to England in order to remedy a great wrong, he told me. What 
great wrong? Did the ghost of the first Sylvester lug off to a 
debtor’s prison the ghost of old Norbery, and is he kept there 
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still? And on my very first night on Bank Side I meet Clement 
Indagine himself—what relation can he be to the Professor, I 
wonder? And he is a poet—I have heard of Swinburne and 
Browning and Locker and Dobson, but I never heard of Indagine. 
Perhaps he is Swinburne in disguise. Can any wrong have been 
done to Althea? . . . Althea ’ he repeated the name softly. 
‘She came out of the sunset. She descended from heaven. Is 
she the one who is wronged? In that case I should like to take 
my coat off. And is the Property big, or was it big only in 
my mother’s imagination? Perhaps it consists of half a dozen 
houses in a Bank Side slum. Hang it! I hope Althea will get 
it all. She should buy a velvet dress—she would look splendid 
in crimson velvet. Althea—the beautiful Althea. She came 
straight out of the clouds—with an attendant Nymph.’ Here 
he yawned, being sleepy. ‘I am inthe house of my ancestors. 
Vicesimus—wonder why my mother never told me about the 
“ Practical Elocutionist "was my great uncle: my grandmother 
was a Cottle: the original Academician was my great-grandfather. 
Lucius—of the Higher Branch—is my cousin: Cornelia—in the 
Church—how the Devil can she be in the Church ?—is also my 
cousin. So is Claudia, who is a Prophet—a Minor Prophet: it 
would be presumptuous to expect higher rank: and pretty little 
Cassandra and Flavia the Prim and Sempronius and Felix— 
they are all—all—all—my cousins. I have got an armful of 





cousins.’ 
He looked out of the window again. The broad river flowed, 


black and silent, at his feet: beyond the river the great 
Cathedral loomed, high above the warehouses, vast and majestic, 
solemn in the dim twilight. Across the waters came the boom 
of the bell striking a half-hour. Then this young man’s 
heart was filled with a strange emotion. He forgot, for the first 
time in his life, the Sydney home: he forgot the Australian 
thoughts: his mind went back to the old time, thirty years 
ago, before ever he was born, when his mother went from house 
to house earning a shilling a day and her humble food—his 
mother, now so sweet and gracious a lady—and meekly called 
once a month at the house of her genteel relations to receive the 
condescension of the learned Vicesimus and the chilly kindness 
of Cornelia: and tramped about the mean streets of Southwark 
with her sister, as poor as herself—the sister who made trimmings 
in a shop and took a country situation and disappeared. What 
became of that sister? Whither had she voyaged? Why did 
she leave off writing? Where was she now ? 
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He now understood for the first time—he had read the letter a 
dozen times on his voyage home, but with little comprehension— 
his mother’s old life. As he had stood that night to watch the 
sunset upon the river, so might she have stood a hundred times— 
with her sisters—with Florry, lost and vanished. Behind her 
the respectability of the Academy: before her the river and the 
great Cathedral beyond: her present, a life, hard, ill-paid, un- 
certain : and for her future nothing but the hope that always lives 
and mostly dies with youth. 

He was among his own people, unknown to them, perhaps 
bringing gifts from foreign lands. Among his own people. One 
cannot choose cousins: they are served out: one is helped to 
cousins: it is good manners to receive without a murmur what- 
ever cousins are helped. These were, at least, interesting, though 
not wealthy, cousins. And they were his own people. To a 
Colonial this may mean more than to a home-born Englishman. 

While he sat pondering these things, the clock struck twelve: 
slowly, every stroke of the bell ringing and circling in the air. 
It was midnight: even the railway station was quiet at last: the 
night was very still and calm. And then Laurence saw things 
ghostly. He clearly saw, standing at the river side, the figures of 
two poor girls catching each other by the hand. He could see 
them quite plainly, and he could hear them talking ; and one was 
saying ‘ Florry, we are alone in the world—let us never lose each 
other.’ The voice came up to him with the dying echoes of the 
bell. It was the voice of his mother. 


As he stretched his legs between the sheets he heard a little 
stifled cough which made him sit up and look round, for it seemed 
to come from the bottom of the bed. 

‘That’s Vicesimus, he murmured. ‘I thought he wouldn't 
stand it. The Sanctity of the Academy is profaned at last.’ 





CHAPTER VI. 
SUCCESSOR TO S. NORBERY. 


THE name of Joseph Mayes may be read upon a zinc plate on the 

doorpost of No. 483 Southwark Bridge Road. The plate is of 

zinc because those of brass are often stolen and may be sold, 

whereas-he who steals a zinc plate finds himself in possession of a 

property which he cannot sell. He might as well steal Honduras 
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Stock. The house, a narrow three-cornered structure, has been of 
a deplorable dinginess fora long time. The door, however, stands 
hospitably open all day without even a Saturday half-holiday. In 
the window is a large printed bill announcing to the world that 
Joseph Mayes, Successor to S. Norbery, can be consulted from ten 
in the morning until nine in the evening. Many of his clients, in 
fact, prefer calling upon him under cover of the night. The bill 
also informs the passer-by that this useful and accomplished person 
undertakes many and varied offices. He will advance you, he 
says, on your own personal security, without fees, promptly, with 
secresy, and on most moderate terms, from £5 to £5,000; he will 
attend auctions for you: he will value your furniture, library, 
pictures, and plate: he will negotiate the sale and transfer of 
your stock, good will, and connection: he will receive your rents, 
dividends, and interest: he will collect your rents: he will esti- 
mate your dilapidations: he will make you an inventory of 
goods: he will sell or let your house; he will find you a partner: 
or he will act as your General Agent. 

On the morning after his arrival Laurence sallied forth with 
the vague idea of looking about him: one always learns something 
by looking about. He found himself in the Southwark Bridge 
Road, and as he strolled along looking about him with the interest 
belonging to a new place, his eye fell upon this bill in the window 
and he stopped to read it. ‘Successor to S. Norbery.’ Then Mr. 
Norbery had retired from business or had been called aloft. 
‘ Joseph Mayes.’ It was the name of Mr. Norbery’s jackal. Well, 
if he wanted any information about Mr. Norbery, he would probably 
get it here. He hesitated, read the bill again carefully, and then 
knocked at the door inscribed ‘ Office.’ 

The room was furnished with a high railed desk, such as one 
sees provided for cashiers in shops. Behind the desk, in the 
corner, stood a safe, and beside it was a large table. Two chairs 
were placed in front of the table ready for clients, and one behind 
it in readiness for Mr. Mayes himself, but at this moment it was 
occupied by his clerk. A bundle of papers lay on the table before 
him, and he was apparently reading them and making notes of ; 
each. He looked up as Laurence entered. It was none other 
than the distinguished Hungarian patriot. Laurence felt ashamed 
of the old country, which could suffer so great a man to become 
clerk to a money-lender. Australia, he thought, would have given 
him something better. The Chevalier, however, made no sign of 
recognition, but went on with his work. 
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At the desk stood a man, pen in hand, over a great volume of 
accounts. By the way in which his finger assisted his eye; by 
his method of holding the pen; by the sprawling big hand- 
writing ; and by the ill-shaped figures, was clearly betrayed the 
lack of education. That he belonged to the baser sort was also 
proclaimed aloud by his appearance, his voice, and his manners. 
He was now advanced in years: his white hair made a simple 
coronet or glory round his red bald head: his face was red and his 
cheeks full: he was fat: he looked the kind of man who feels 
really happy ouly when he sits in a bar parlour with a glass of 
something hot, and a few congenial companions: one of those 
who laugh like ten men over the choice quips and delicate stories 
and deftly turned epigrams with which the evening would be 
enlivened: one who would be popular with these tavern friends: 
and whose popularity would be in no way lessened by the know- 
ledge that he spent his business hours in overreaching his clients, 
besting his friends, grinding the noses of the poor, and exacting 
the letter of his bond. For to these thinkers, of such are the 


truly admirable among business men. 


Mr. Mayes laid his broad forefinger on the book to mark the 
place. 

‘ Well, Sir,’ he said, ‘what may be your business ?’ 

‘ May I have a few words with you?’ 

‘On business? Certainly. On private business, I presume. 
Certainly. Principals only dealt with. Chevalier, get out.’ 
The Patriot rose meekly and retired through a glass door to an 
inner room, carrying with him his papers. ‘Chevalier-—Mr. Mayes 
ran after him—‘ go round to the Bank and get my book. Buy 
a shilling’s worth of postage-stamps. And on your way, call at 
the butcher’s and get two chops—pick out the biggest and the 
leanest. And four pounds of potatoes—I won’t give more than three 
farthings a pound. You can have the could pork for dinner. Look 
sharp about it. Now, Sir.’ Mr. Mayes closed the door and took 
his own armchair, assuming a paternal and benignant softness of 
voice, with a sympathetic smile, while he stuck his thumbs in his 
waistcoat armholes and stretched out his legs. This is an atti- 
tude which invites confidence. ‘ Now, young gentleman, if you 
are in trouble and your creditors are pressing you: or if you’ve 
got to square somebody—young men will be foolish: I’ve been 
young myself—and perhaps foolish’—he smiled very sweetly 
and broadly :—‘ or if you want to raise money on reversionary in- 
terests, furniture, or note of hand: or if you’ve got anything to 
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sell—this is the right shop. Speak out.—Don’t be afraid. My 
clerk is gone, and there is no one to listen. I have been called 
the Young Man’s Best Friend.’ 

‘I do not want to borrow money atall,’ said Laurence, abashed 
at his own solvency. 

‘Oh!’ Mr. Mayes showed a certain amount of disappoint- 
ment. Not much, but perceptibly some. The smile in his eyes 
and on his lips slowly faded away. He was no longer one who 
knew and could sympathise with the follies of youth: he was 
again the man of business. 

‘I fear I shall only waste your time.’ 

‘Not much of it, you won't.’ Mr. Mayes rose, leaving the 
chair of benevolence, and assumed an attitude of mastery, 
standing with his back to the fire and his hands ia his pockets. 
‘Not much, young man. Therefore, so as to waste as little as 
possible, go on quick !’ : 

‘ You are, I believe, the successor of Mr. Norbery’?’ 

‘Iam. Formerly his confidential—ahem—partner.’ 

‘Can you give me his present address ?’ 

‘His present address ?—-Why—Ho! Ho!’ he laughed aloud. 
‘It’s a permanent address. You can’t miss him. He’s occupied 
the same quarters for five years. It’s—Ho! Ho! Ho!—it’s 
Nunhead Cemetery.’ 

‘Mr. Norbery is dead then ?’ 

‘Dead as a doornail. Young gentleman, if you didn’t know 
that Mr. Norbery is dead, where have you been for the last five 
years? If your hair was shorter I should think you’d been 
enjoying a spell at one of the Queen’s Hotels.’ 

‘Mr. Norbery is dead, is he? Excuse my ignorance. I have 
just come from Australia.’ 

‘Oh! From Australia. Well—the papers were full of it. 
But I suppose you’ve got no papers in Australia. What might 
you be wanting of Mr. Norbery now?’ 

‘T believe that Mr. Norbery left a little Property behind him.’ 

‘A little? Ho! Ho! Ho! A little Property was it?’ 

‘How should I know whether it was little or big ?’ 

‘Come now, Mister. I don’t, as a general rule, give away 
information, because I find that it keeps well and sometimes gets 
to be worth money. But I'll give you this, because there isn’t a 
man, woman, or child in Southwark who couldn’t tell you as 
much. Mr. Norbery died five years ago, in this very house. He 
left a hundred and forty thousand pounds—a hundred and forty 
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thousand pounds—think of that—a hundred and forty thousand 
pounds! Come now. Call that a little Property?’ 

‘Indeed, no.’ 

‘ Well—but that wasn’t all. There was houses and shops— 
whole rows of houses and shops. I thought I knew most of his 
Property ; but I didn’t—not the quarter. To be sure, he always 
collected his rents himself.’ 

‘A great Property, truly. And what became of it ?’ 

‘What became of it? Ah!’ Mr. Mayes rubbed his chin and 
shook his head. ‘What became of it? If Mr. Norbery only 
knew what did become of it, he would come to life again. He 
would, indeed. There was no Will found among his papers, and 
there were no heirs to claim the Estate.’ 

‘No heirs?’ Laurence thought of the Poet. ‘No Will? 
No heirs to claim the Estate ?’ 

‘No heirs. And so the Treasury—actually the Treasury— 
seized it for the Crown. The Queen got it. Think of that—the 
Queen! They scooped up all that money and gave it to the 
Queen. To think that Mr. Norbery should have saved and scraped 
all his life—only to make the Queen richer !’ 

*No Will?’ Laurence repeated. 

‘There was no Will. Everything was in order: all his in- 
vestments were found entered in his private books—not a paper 
out of its place. But no Will. There was a box—one of those 
very boxes ’—he pointed to the rows of tin boxes—‘in Lawyer 
Backler’s office, with Mr. Norbery’s name upon it. But the 
papers in it were old and worthless. No Will.’ 

No Will! Mr. Norbery dead! The Estates claimed for the 
Crown! And no heirs. Then as to Clement Indagine—what 
was he about ? 

Nothing ever happens as we expect—this was one of the first 
discoveries made in philosophy—but this turn of events was more 
than unexpected. It changed the whole position. Ifthe rightful 
heirs did not choose to claim the property—and such a property— 
they must have known the relationship : what was there left to be 
done? No Will: then his mother had nothing to do with the 
business, nor he either. 

‘His late wife’s relations,’ Mr. Mayes went on, ‘ sent a petition 
to the Treasury. But they got nothing because they couldn’t 
show that they had any call to expect anything. Why, they had 
no more right to the money than I had. Not so much, because I 
helped the old man to make it.’ 
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‘This is very wonderful,’ said Laurence. 

‘Perhaps you're another of ’em,’ said Mr. Mayes. 

‘Perhaps I am. No doubt I must be another of ‘em. Who 
are they ?’ 

‘Relations. They’ve turned up by hundreds. No one could 
have believed there were so many Norberys in the world. 
They’ve heard of it in America and crossed the ocean to prove 
their claim. But they couldn’t. They could prove that their 
name was Norbery, and they couldn’t get no further. P’raps your 
name is Norbery too. Yet you didn’t so much as know that he 
was dead. As for where he come from nobody knows. Nobody ever 
heard. They found half a dozen certificates of baptism, any one of 
which might have been the old man’s, but they couldn’t prove it.’ 

‘But he had a sister ’ Laurence stopped short. 

‘How d’ye know that? A sister? Well, I was once told a 
cock and a bull story about a sister and the old Queen’s Bench 
Prison. A sister?’ 

‘Perhaps I was misinformed,’ said Laurence. 

‘I wonder if it’s true. A sister. How do you know, and who 
are you, Mister ?’ 

‘Come, Mr. Mayes, let us be business men. That is my 
concern.’ 

‘You can’t be one of the sister’s sons—or grandsons. Yet 
you may be—why not? There’s a something in your face that I 
seem to recollect. Look here, young gentleman.’ Mr. Mayes 
resumed his seat, and with it his aspect of smiling benevolence, 
with his thumbs in their former position. ‘If you can prove that 
you are a cousin or a nephew or anything, this great fortune is 
yours—it is yours. Think of that. A hundred and forty 
thousand pounds; not to speak of the house property! All your 
own. And you only about five-and-twenty. Why, you might 
more than double it by the time you were fifty. You might make 
it a million before you died. A million! Look here, young 
gentleman. Confide your case to me. I know all about Mr. 
Norbery. I'll carry it through for you, and when it is finished I 
will take, for my own trouble, just a little ten per cent. on all I 
have made for you. Is that fair? Ten per cent. for me, and 
ninety—ninety per cent. on a hundred and forty thousand pounds 
—for you. Why there’s no proportion in it.’ 

‘Nothing could be fairer, Mr. Mayes. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, I am not a cousin or any relation.’ 

‘Ah! that’s a pity now.’ Once more he abandoned benevo- 
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lence. ‘ Well,’ he said in an altered voice, ‘if that is all you 
came to know, you’ve had as much information as you are going 
to get. Anything else, you'll be charged for. Time’s money here, 
young man, whatever it may be in Australia.’ 

‘There was a Will,’ said Laurence. 

Mr. Mayes looked up sharply. 

‘How do you know that? What do you know ?’ 

‘There was a Will. I know so much. I know too, where it 
was signed and witnessed.’ 

‘ Where was it signed and witnessed ?’ 

‘ At the office of a lawyer named Backler.’ 

‘He is dead. He died two months after Mr. Norbery. But 
he’d gone silly with too much rum-and-water, and he couldn’t 
answer any questions. Go on.’ 

‘The Will was drawn by that man: it was signed and 
witnessed in his office, thirty years ago. And you yourself were 
one of the witnesses.’ 

Mr. Mayes opened the door of the inner room, but it was 
empty. The Chevalier was still absent in quest of the potatoes. 

‘I don’t know who you are, young gentleman, but’—here 
his voice fell toa whisper—‘ so far, your information is correct. I 
was one of the witnesses. There was a Will.’ 

‘What became of that Will ?’ 

‘I don’t know. I am still looking for it. Mr. Norbery may 
have destroyed it, but I don’t think he did. If he had he would 
have made another. What? Let all his money go to the Crown ? 
No, Sir. As for the contents of that Will, I suppose if you know 
so much you know a little more.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Laurence cautiously, ‘ when the Will is found you 
will know as much as I.’ 

‘And pray, Sir,’ asked Mr. Mayes, with as much an approach 
to a bullying tone as the superior appearance of this young man 
would permit—‘ pray, Sir, who are you?’ 

‘ That concerns myself.’ 

‘You are not a claimant: you know there was a Will: you 
pretend to know the provisions of the Will.’ 

‘ No,’ said Laurence, ‘I make no pretences. Never mind me, 
Mr. Mayes. Go on searching for that Will. If you find it, we 
will talk about the next step. You go on looking for it. How 

are you looking for it? Where are you looking?’ 

‘ That’s my business.’ 

‘So it is—so it is.’ 
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‘If I do find it, them that benefit by it will have to benefit 
me first.’ 

‘ Find it first. Find it first, Mr. Mayes.’ 

* As for me’—Mr. Mayes continued to follow the same line of 
thought—‘I do myself well whenever I can. And I don’t look 
after my friends till I am done well.’ 

‘ Praiseworthy indeed,’ Laurence murmured. 

‘ Therefore, if you want me to search, you will have to pay me 
for my time and trouble.’ 

‘Oh, no! No, Mr. Mayes.’ Laurence laughed pleasantly. 
‘Find it first. Search for it or not, just as you like. I will look 
in now and then perhaps, just to inquire, you know, if the property 
is left to me.’ 

Mr. Mayes betrayed in his face rising wrath. But he remem- 
bered that his visitor might know, perhaps, more than he himself 
knew about the Will, and he resisted the temptation to use swear 
words. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘it’s your own look-out. You know best. 
Whatever I find I shan’t give it away. Don’t expect it. Every- 
body knows me. There’s nothing to hide, with me. I buy cheap 
and I sell dear. That’s my motto. I make a bargain and I stick 
to it.’ 

‘ Quite right, Mr. Mayes. Quite right. You are, indeed, the 
successor of Mr. Norbery.’ 

Five. minutes afterwards, the Chevalier came back, bearing 
in a basket the potatoes and the chops. 

‘ Chevalier,’ his master called, ‘ put down the things and come 
here. Do you remember going through the papers I bought out 
of Lawyer Backler’s office, when he died five years ago ?’ 

The Chevalier shook his head. 

‘You forget everything. I believe you’ve got a softening. 
If you took the interest in your work that you ought, considering 
what you cost, you would remember.’ 

‘How can I remember what happened before I came here ? 
Five years ago I had not the honour of serving you.’ 

‘Humph! Come upstairs.’ 

Mr. Mayes led the way to the first floor. He unlocked the 
door of the back room. There was no furniture in it at all, but 
the floor was piled with old letters and papers, tied with red tape 
and covered with dust. They were lying just as they had been 
thrown out of the sacks when Mr. Mayes bought them. 

‘I got them cheap, Chevalier. Mr. Norbery began the collec- 
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tion. He showed me how to buy up old papers and to learn the 
secrets. When he died I bought all his. After the Treasury 
people had gone through them in search of a Will, they sent them 
off to be destroyed. ButIstopped the man. Just in time, I was. 
Said his orders were to take ’em to the Mills. Orders be blowed! 
Let ’em stay where they are, I says, giving him a peep at half-a- 
crown. Oh! I got the bundle cheap. And then old Backler 
died and I got his papers too, much in the same way. Some day, 
I thought, I would sit down and read the lot. Look! There’s 
the row of old Norbery’s books. Every transaction he ever had 
in his life is in these books. Thousands of secrets there! 
Thousands of pounds to be made out of them. Think of the 
family secrets! Think of the forgeries and embezzlements that 
have been bought off and squared—no one any the wiser! Think 
of the respectable men—churchwardens and deacons and elders—- 
they believe the old story is dead and gone and forgotten! And 
think of going down with the proofs in your pocket. What will 
you give for this little bundle of papers, says you? Eh? Eh? 
There’s thousands in it. But I’m toobusy. Besides, I don’t like 
reading papers. Chevalier, if I could only trust you to do it for 
me !’ 

Replied the Chevalier in his soft and gentle voice: 

‘I have never learned to say to a gentleman—Give me money 
or I will tell your secret.’ 

‘No; you never learned anything half so useful in your dam 
fool of a country,’ said his employer, who, it will be remarked, had 
acquired the elements of sarcasm. ‘ You're a Blockhead and an 
Ass,’ he went on, falling back upon more familiar and more readily 
handled weapons. 

. Very likely. I must be both or I should not be here. Shall 
I go below to prepare the potatoes for the pot ?’ 

‘I tell you what you shall do.’ 

‘I am in your service. Command me.’ 

‘Get a chair and a table and bring them here. Pile all these 
papers on one side and read every one. Whenever you come to 
one that’s got the name of Norbery in it, lay it apart. Then go 
through these, and if you find anything about his sister, or if you 
find his Will, or if you find anything that’s important—but you 
won’t—you’re such a confounded fool, Chevalier. However, try— 
Mr. Norbery’s sister, you know.’ 

‘I quite understand. Mr. Norbery’s sister. You wish to find 
asecret concerning Mr. Norbery’s sister. Or you wish to find a Will. 
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‘You are to do nothing else, Chevalier. Lord! It’s worth 
trying for. He had a sister, that young swell said. Some of ’em 
used to say so twenty years ago. You'll do nothing else all day 
long, Chevalier, do you hear?’ 

‘I suppose that I may stop the search in order to fry the 
chops, and boil the potatoes, and fetch the beer.’ 

‘Nobleman! we must eat.’ Mr. Mayes conceded this point 
gracefully. ‘Slack off for meals.’ 

In this office the word clerk included the word cook. It is not 
usual. But why not? Both words begin and end with the same 
letter. The Chevalier was engaged as clerk, a word which might, 
like the word doctor in a merchant ship, have two meanings. That 
clerk is doubly valuable who can dish up a toothsome meal in a 
house where no servant is kept and only an old woman comes in 
morning and evening, like a laundress of Gray’s Inn, to remove the 
husks and shells and shucks, and to wash the plates. He is very 
valuable if you get him so cheap as Mr. Mayes got the Chevalier : 
hours from eight to eight in return for bed and board and—no, 
one cannot—must not—reveal the whole truth. There are some 
things—the marketable value of a first novel: the price received 
for a first picture: and the salary given to such exiles as the 
Chevalier —which must not be told. 

‘f wonder,’ said Mr. Mayes in conclusion, ‘ how the old man 
did leave his money. I’m certain he never destroyed that Will, 
and I’m certain he never made another. If he had, he would 
have made me witnessit. As for leaving any to his oldest friend— 
meaning me—he wasn’t made that way. Keep your eyes open 
over them papers, Chevalier.’ 

His clerk inclined his head gravely. 

‘And I wonder who the young swell was. Wouldn’t leave his 
name and address. Said he came from Australia. Ah! From 
Australia he said. Who can there be in Australia belonging to 
Mr. Norbery? I never heard him mention Australia. I don’t 
believe he knew that there was such a place. He talked pretty 
free towards the end, when his wits began to wander, but I never 
heard him talk about Australia. But he had a sister. That 
young fellow knows more than he would own to. I’m sure he 
. knows about the sister. Perhaps he’s a lawyer’s clerk sent over 
to find out. Why should they send a manover? There’s lots of 
lawyer’s clerks here. Perhaps he’s a friend. Perhaps he’s come 
to make up a story. As for his not knowing about the Crown 
and the Estate and the rest of it, that’s his artfulness, Chevalier. 
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Mind that. And now let’s find out what we can. I wonder who 
the fellow is.’ 

The Chevalier, who had begun to turn over some of the dusty 
papers, made no reply at all. Perhaps he had forgotten the fact 
that he knew the name of the young gentleman: perhaps he was 
a silent Chevalier, who only answered when he was questioned. 
Perhaps he thought that his duty was simply to obey orders. 
Perhaps he was not listening. This is possible, because the dust 
of the papers at this moment caused him to sneeze with 
enthusiasm. 


(To be continue.) 
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Some Indian Fish. 


T would be difficult to describe the melancholy and monotonous 
appearance of Lower Bengal during the annual inundations, 
when almost the whole country goes under water for several 
weeks. Sometimes, when the River Thames is in very high flood, 
the flat country between Staines and Chertsey and Shepperton 
presents a faint resemblance of it, but only on a very tiny scale. 
The annual rise of the Nile, sending its fertilising streams over 
the low-lying lands of Egypt, is similar in its causes and effects to 
the floods of the Ganges and the other large rivers which over- 
flow the Bengal delta. But few people visit Egypt during the 
time of High Nile, and the Nile floods are as nothing in com- 
parison with the Gangetic inundations. Many years ago, when 
the Eastern Bengal railway only reached the Ganges at Kooshtea, 
it was my fate to have to journey eastward, to Dacca, in a small 
native boat with six oars. We went swiftly down the main stream 
of the great river by daylight, but when it began to grow dark, 
and we wanted to stop for the night, we had to row for a long 
distance inland till we reached the site of a village, where a large 
tree enabled us to secure the boat safely for the night. 
In such a world of waters it is only natural that the fish have 
a fine time of it. And on the other hand the inhabitants of the 
country have a fine time of it with the fish. The people are nearly 
all ichthyophagists, and many of them take great delight in 
catching fish. There are certain castes or families who are fisher- 
men by birth and inheritance. These persons make their living 
solely by catching and selling fish. But there are times when the 
whole village community, rich and poor, old and young, and more 
especially the young, turn out en masse to catch the fish which 
have been left in some accessible pool or hollow as the flood waters 
retire; and there ensues a scene of mudlarking and wild enjoy- 
ment which almost baffles description. When the water has been 
gradually but rapidly drained off so as to leave the fish flopping 
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about on a muddy surface, the excitement becomes tremendous. 
All sense of caste distinction and rank, and even of propriety and 
decency, seems to be forgotten, whilst the tumultuous group of 
semi-naked men and women precipitate themselves on their spoil, 
plunging recklessly into the mud to capture as many of the 
slippery fishes as they can manage to seize in the mélée. 

When the swollen rivers have retired within their proper banks, 
and the main body of the fish have retreated with them, there is no 
cessation of the sport to those anglers who live in the villages 
situated near the rivers. Day after day the sides of the river are 
dotted with patient individuals armed with rod and line, or more 
frequently with only a line, who hope sooner or later to catch a fish. 
It is a form of sport which suits the people, as it requires very 
little exertion. The would-be Sybarite can shelter himself under 
his umbrella from the rays of the sun. He can from time to 
time refresh himself with a smoke from his hubble-bubble. He 
can, if he pleases, discuss village politics with his neighbours, or 
they may entertain one another with tales of their previous good 
or bad luck in fishing. If any sportsman gets a bite, the news 
gives a thrill of expectation to all his competitors. If he succeeds 
in landing a fish, however small, his friends quickly crowd round 
him to envy or admire his success. 

At the country houses of well-to-do people there are usually 
one or more ponds or tanks in the gardens and grounds which are 
regularly stocked with fish, chiefly of the carp tribe, from year to 
year. Some of these fishes grow to a very large size, a carp of 
ten to twenty pounds being not uncommon. There is, however, 
a difficulty in preserving them to maturity. In the height of the 
inundation the floods sometimes overtop the banks of these fish- 
ponds, and then the big fish take advantage of their liberty and 
set off on a voyage from which they seldom return to the home 
which they deserted. Some of them may escape into the large 
rivers, and may begin an entirely new life. But most of them 
make a very poor and: fatal use of their liberty. They get into 
some ditch or cul-de-sac of shallow water, where they very soon 
attract attention and invite capture. In former days, when the 
Calcutta maidaun was very ill-drained, it happened that after a 
day’s heavy rain large carp might be seen that had escaped out 
of the tank opposite the Bengal Club in Chowringhee, only to be 
ignominiously captured in the open drains and ditches which ran 
along the sides of the adjacent streets. One day one of my own 
domestics armed himself with a common tin foot-tub, and used it 
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as a landing-net to secure a carp that was more than ten pounds 
in weight. 

I had the pleasure of knowing some native gentlemen who 
owned a very large tank, one hundred yards square, which was 
fully stocked with fish. The water was kept perfectly clear from 
weeds, and only the members of the family performed their daily 
ablutions and devotions at the flights of marble steps which led 
down to the water on each side of the square. It was a very 
great favour to be allowed to fish in the tank; and sometimes, 
when friends who were fond of fishing came to stay with me, I 
used to ask for leave to take them to it. A day’s notice had to 
be given, so that particular spots might be well baited to attract 
the fish. Independently of the ground-bait thrown in, some long 
thin bamboos were prepared, to be fixed upright in the water; 
and at about a foot from the bottom, a bag or bundle of worms in 
moss was fastened to the bamboo so as to attract the fish and 
make them try to knock the worms out of the bag. When we 
went forth with our rods, the lines were already plumbed, and the 
floats adjusted, so that the hock with the bait on it would hang 
at the same depth as the bag of worms attached to the bamboo. 
We could see the top of the bamboo above the water violently 
shaken as a big fish worked his nose against the bag of worms. 
Then, gently dropping our baited hook close to the bamboo, it 
hung almost parallel to the bag of worms on the bamboo. There 
was seldom much time to wait. The fish, seeing a worm which 
he supposed that he had dislodged from the bag by his own 
efforts, came at it and swallowed it, and the disappearance of the 
float quickly showed that he was making off for deep water. It 
was expedient to let him get away with some line, so that when 
we began to play him he might not disturb the other fish that 
were collected round the baited place. Sometimes a big fish 
gave no time for any such delicate treatment, and he would go 
right off on feeling the touch of the hook, so that both line and 
rod had to be let go after him. Then we used to get into a small 
native boat, and chevy the fish all about the tank wherever the rod 
came like a buoy to the surface, until at last he became exhausted 
by his unwonted struggles, and finally allowed himself to be 
brought near the boat and secured in the landing-net. This was 
the most royal road to fishing that I ever knew. It was almost a 
certainty that a big fish would bite within a minute. If two or 
three of us began simultaneously on different sides of the tank, 
we were almost sure each of us to hook a fish immediately. And 
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when one big fish had been caught and landed, and peace and 
quiet had been restored, it was possible to go back to the bamboo 
rod with its bag of worms, and to drop the line in again and catch 
another big fish. I have caught as many as seven large fish in 
one afternoon at the same bamboo. But alas! the good times of 
that tank are past and gone. Family quarrels arose, and the 
tank was despoiled by an enemy, and nearly all the fish were 
stolen, and then the weeds were allowed to grow unchecked, 
until they became such a tangled mass that it was almost im- 
possible to land a fish even if it were hooked in some clear spot. 

Fish that are kept in tanks have an enemy in the crocodile, 
who will make his way through any old fence, and even over a 
low mud wall, to get at his favourite food. Generally speaking 
the crocodiles live and breed near the large rivers, having their 
hiding-places and nests for their eggs in the high river banks. 
But a crocodile, guided by its instinct, will make a long journey, 
sometimes of more than a mile overland, to get at some tank 
stocked with fine fat fish. Presumably he finds it easier to catch 
a fish within the limited area of a tank or pond than in the broad 
open river; and in all probability the tank-fish is terrified out of 
its senses at the appearance of the strange monster, and is too 
dazed to get away. The poor foolish fish also suffer in a somewhat 
similar way when a flock of pelicans alight on their tank. If I 
had not seen it I should have hesitated to tell the tale. But one 
day, from our house on the top of a little hill at Chittagong, I and 
Major Graham saw a flock of grey pelicans alight on a large tank 
at the foot of our hill. We thought that the pelicans seemed 
very busy, apparently feeding, and with the help of our glasses 
we could see them devouring the fish as rapidly as they could put 
their bills into the water. The natives say that the pelican has a 
certain perfume or scent in its feathers or skin which is irresistibly 
attractive to the fish. However this may be, so far as we could 
see the fish came spontaneously to the pelicans, and were gobbled 
up unresistingly. 

There is a form of fishing much practised by the natives of 
Bengal, for which I envied them, though I was unable to imitate 
them. They are most dexterous in the use of the casting-net. 
The passenger on the railway, as he travels through the inundated 
country on either side of the line, may see many a tiny boat, 
made of the hollow trunk of a palm-tree, with two men in it. One 
of them sits in the stern, and with his paddle quietly propels the 
boat. The other stands erect in the bow, with his casting-net 
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ready for a cast the moment that his quick eye detects the motion 
of a good fish or of a shoal of little ones. It is hardly necessary 
to say that he is very scantily clad, and the muscles stand out 
over his well-knit frame in a shape which a sculptor might gladly 
copy. If the educated natives ever take to sculpture, they could 
hardly find a more picturesque model than the fisherman with his 
ceasting-net. Our best fishermen in England might envy the 
skill and precision with which the net is cast. Nor is it wonderful 
that the natives attain such skill in casting. They have been 
trained to it from their youth up, and scarcely a day passes that 
they do not spend several hours in practice. Perhaps the most 
astonishing thing is how they preserve their balance, and do not 
upset the boat when casting the net, for the boat is merely the 
round trunk of a palm-tree without any sort of keel; and many 
an Englishman who has tried a venture in one of these dug-outs, 
as they are called, has found the treacherous bark turn round and 
upset him into the. water. After a long apprenticeship I obtained 
some skill in paddling myself along in a dug-out, and I have fired 
many a shot from one sitting down; but it was never within my 
power to stand up and attempt to fire a gun or to throw a casting- 
net from them. 

In addition to the ordinary methods of fishing with nets and 
with rod and line, an extensive machinery in the way of fish- 
traps is employed throughout the country. Many of these traps 
and baskets were exhibited at the Fisheries Exhibition in London, j 
but a mere round or oblong box or basket made of split bamboos 
is not very suggestive of its practical purposes. When the inun- 
dations begin to subside in Bengal, the water naturally runs off at 
certain points in a stream or current which draws to itself most of 
the fish whose instinct prompts them to seek for safer quarters. 
The native fishermen take advantage of this propensity of the fish, 4 
and whilst they put up delicate screens of bamboo-work to help fe 
to guide the fish into the current, there comes a point where the : 
stream is narrow and more rapid, and the fish are helplessly i 
drawn into a trap from which they find it impossible to extricate 
themselves. The traps are something on the same principle as 
the eelpots of English rivers, or, if we may compare small things 
with great, the humble devices of the Bengali are similar to the ; Si 
salmon-traps at Ballyshannon in Ireland. But the Bengali spares 8: 
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and eaten by the multitude. Iam free to confess that when I 
was at Dacca a dish of these tiny fry were cooked like whitebait, 
and served up for my breakfast two or three times a week at the 
proper season. The mention of whitebait reminds me that the 
small bummelow (the bummelow is an almost gelatinous sea-fish 
from which the Bombay ducks are made) can be cooked so as to 
make the best whitebait imaginable. Many of my friends have 
agreed that the Chittagong bummelow whitebait was as good as, 
if not better than, the Greenwich whitebait. There was never 
a bone or anything bitter in them, and there was no chance 
admixture of shrimps or sticklebacks. 

If our superior civilisation has now taught us to eat fish with 
special knives and forks, in supersession of the fork and bit of 
bread with which in former days we chased the evasive morsels on 
our plate, it must be admitted that, after all, nature’s implements, 
our fingers and thumbs, are the best suited for eating bony fish. 
It has often been my fate to watch my native boatmen eating 
their meals of rice and fish, and it was wonderful to see how 
deftly they picked out the bones, or, as they call them in their 
own language, ‘the thorns.’ Many fish have a superabundance of 
bones, as we well know to our cost, but the delicate fingers of a 
native seem to be sensitive to the touch of the almost invisible 
little points or spines. I will here venture to tell a rather curious 
caste story as regards Hindoo boatmen and fish-eating. One 
morning, soon after daylight, I was being towed along in my house- 
boat, and was looking out of window from the berth in my cabin, 
when the boat rounded a rather sharp bend in the river bank. As 
the trackers turned the point they came upon a fish-eagle, which 
was just beginning to devour a large fish that he had caught. The 
eagle attempted to fly off with his prey, but in his hurry he 
dropped it, and the boatmen picked it up. They had a brief 
consultation, apparently to satisfy themselves whether I, or any of 
my servants, could have seen what had happened; and thinking 
that it was all safe, they put the fish on board the boat, and it was 
presently prepared for their morning meal. I said nothing at 
the time, and told nobody; but some days afterwards, when one 
of the boatmen was making some fuss about his caste, I inquired, 
sarcastically, what was the caste of a fish-eagle. The boatmen 
said nothing more about their caste on that journey. I should, 
perhaps, explain that it is not permissible by the rules of Hindoo 
caste, in the matter of eating and drinking, to touch a fish that 
has been killed and torn by a bird of prey. 
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In all the large Indian rivers porpoises are very numerous, and 
they are the terror of the fishermen, whose nets they break and 
destroy. A well-grown porpoise six feet in length is a powerful 
monster, and will dash through any ordinary cordage used for fish- 
nets. Occasionally, some small-sized ones, two or three feet long, 
are caught alive, and Dr. Anderson, of the Indian Museum in 
Calcutta, kept one for some weeks in a large tub, so that it seemed 
to have become quite tame, and came to hand to eat the small 
fish offered to it. The skin was exquisitely soft to the touch, and 
it was curious to see the creature breathing through the fissure 
in the top of its head. But like most pets in captivity it died, 
and so did several others which were brought to me at different 
times. At one time I had to make an official report on the por- 
poises of the Bengal rivers. I believe it was some foreign savant 
who asked the Secretary of State for India for information as to the 
natural history of the porpoise. The Secretary of State applied 
to the Viceroy of. India, and as the Viceroy knew nothing about it, 
he called on the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal forareport. There 
being no old record or bundle about porpoises available in the secre- 
tariat pigeon-holes, the Lieutenant-Governor called on me, as aCom- 
missioner of a Division abounding in porpoises, to supply a report. 
As Commissioner of a Division I had six districts, or counties, under 
me, and I in my turn called upon the officers of these six districts 
to tell me what they knew about porpoises. I donot know, or need 
not tell, how much deeper in the official scale the district. officers 
pushed their inquiries through their deputies and the police and 
other ministerial subordinates. It is the man at the bottom who 
must eventually say something, and his official superiors try to 
improve upon his story and dress it up so as to make it present- 
able. At last the reports of the six district officers were forwarded 
to me, and, in proper red-tape fashion, a clerk in my office made 
what he called an abstract of the six reports and laid it before me 
with the papers. I very soon found from the abstract that on the 
showing of my six subordinates there were at least six different 
kinds of porpoise in my dominions, and in the ordinary course of 
routine I might have submitted a beautified copy of the office 
abstract to the Lieutenant-Governor, and left it to him and his 
secretaries to select the porpoise whose description pleased them 
best. But I adopted a different course. Mr. Edgar, the Deputy- 
Commissioner of Cachar, had caught a porpoise, and it had been 
photographed for him by Mr. Davey of the Survey, and it had 
been anatomised by the civil surgeon, Dr. Barker. His account 
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of the porpoise was therefore plain, and natural, and consistent. 
I believe that some of the other officers had, like German philoso- 
phers, conjured up an ideal porpoise from the depths of their own 
imagination. So I quietly ignored the other five reports, and 
dished up Mr. Edgar’s report with its photograph and bones, and 
submitted it to the Lieutenant-Governor, saying that I had con- 
sulted the six district officers, and that this was the result. The 
Lieutenant-Governor expressed his high approval of the report, 
and returned his thanks to me and to all the six district 
officers as a reward for our trouble. I, however, rather unkindly 
referred the Lieutenant-Governor to a paper on the porpoise 
published in the Asiatic Society’s Journal, a.D. 1807, with a 
drawing of the animal, which was very like the photograph that 
I had sent up, though there was no photography in those days, 
and I respectfully suggested that the porpoise of 1877 did not 
appear to have changed in appearance or habits from what had 
been known of it in 1807. It is to be hoped that the foreign 
savant received his information in due course—but men of science 
who want to be accurate should be careful before they accept any 
items of natural history which are procured for them by a benevo- 
lent and impartial Indian Government. 

Let me now try to describe some of the indigenous fishermen 
of Eastern Bengal, with the boats and nets which they use in 
their vocation. Anyone seeing them for the first time might 
imagine that he had fallen in with a set of those cannibals and 
savages who are pictured in books of travel among the islands 
of the Pacific Archipelago. Their boats are huge canoes, about 
100 feet long and four or five feet broad. A long carved prow 
projects for several feet, whilst the stern rises up into a high 
platform on which the captain or steersman stands erect, with the 
large steering-oar in his hands. He is usually a very big man, 
tall and muscular, and with the voice of a Stentor. His long 
unkempt hair and shaggy beard give him the wildest appearance, 
whilst his back and chest are usually covered with thick bristling 
hairs from exposure to the weather. As a rule his statuesque 
body is clad with very scant drapery. He is really terrible to look 
at, as he shouts and yells to the fifty or sixty rowers, all of them 
as wild and savage as himself, who in a double bank propel the 
long boat with their paddles at a pace with which a river steamer 
can hardly compete. At Dacca the wealthy natives used to get up 
boat-races with these boats, and some few rich men kept their own 
boats and crews for racing and other purposes. But I must confine 
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myself now to the use of them as fishing-bcats. When a suitable 
time had arrived, and the water in the river was favourable, the 
fishermen used to meet, with some fifteen or twenty of these 
boats, and their large strong nets, of great length and depth, 
with which they could sweep the whole breadth of the river 
Dulaiserry, where it was nearly half a mile in width. All the 
boats worked in unison and under the command of the oldest and 
most experienced captain. They dragged the river against the 
stream for several miles, their object being to drive all the fish 
towards a very deep hole in the river, at the point of its junction 
with another stream called the Bunsi, where the eddies of the two 
rivers had worked and burrowed into the soil, so that the water was 
said to be nearly a hundred feet deepin some places. The largest 
fishes all seemed to make for this deep water as a place of safety, 
and they stopped when they got there. The boatmen then sur- 
rounded them on all sides with their nets, and the fun became 
fast and furious. Great fish dashed about in all directions. 
Porpoises burst through the nets, or jumped right over the boats. 
There was occasionally a sawfish to be seen, whose curious sharp- 
toothed beak was greatly feared by the boatmen. There were 
shoals of large fish of many sorts, which must be nameless, 
because I do not remember their names. The uproar was tre- 
mendous. The boatmen have loud voices, and their shouts and 
yells, coming from nearly a thousand excited men, to say nothing 
of the villagers crowded on the river banks, made a perfect 
pandemonium. In every boat the large fish were rapidly col- 
lected, some being taken from the nets, others being speared 
with pronged spears, with which the natives are great adepts, and 
some being simply ladled out of the water with big landing-nets. 
But all things must have an end, and at last the captain of the 
chase would order all his men to cease fishing and to haul in 
their nets, and to bring their spoil on shore to the place appointed 
for collecting and counting the fish. I will not pretend to say 
with any accuracy what the result of a day’s fishing might be on a 
good day. With fair success twenty boats, with fifty men to each 
boat, would make an average of nearly half a ton of fish apiece. 
If this quantity seems extravagant. I can only say that the natives 
themselves would set the amount much higher, and when I have 
seen the huge heaps of fish all collected together, their estimate 
does not seem to me incredible. Much more incredible was the 
speed with which the piles of fish disappeared when a distribution 
of them had been made according to shares. Each boat promptly 
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set off as fast as it could go for the village from which it had 
come, and there found a ready market among the purchasers from 
the surrounding villages, who had assembled in expectation of a 
great feast of fish. 

Very different from these wild scenes was my own method of 
catching fish when an opportunity offered at any station where I 
was located. On receiving an invitation from a native friend to 
try my luck in his reputedly well-stocked tank, I set forth 
equipped not only with fishing-tackle, but with a novel, an 
umbrella, an armchair, my binocular glasses, a cigar-case, and a 
supply of brandy and soda-water and ice. Official duties would 
prevent me from going forth until past four o’clock, and even then 
the heat was often oppressive ; and though the sun was hastening 
to the west, its rays were still warm and dazzling. Having esta- 
blighed my rod and line at one of the places which had been pre- 
pared with ground-bait, I left one of the native attendants in 
charge of them and retired into the shadiest spot with my arm- 
chair and book. If the native in charge of the rod made signals 
that there was a bite, I satisfied myself of the fact through my 
binoculars, and then proceeded leisurely to play and land the fish. 
I regret to say that blank days were more numerous than success- 
ful days, and it frequently happened that I slumbered over my 
novel or smoked more cigars than was quite advisable. Towards 
dark the native gentleman, in whose tank I had been fishing, 
would come forth either to congratulate me on my success, or to 
condole with me on my want of sport, for which he would usually 
find as many excuses as a Thames fisherman does for a blank day. 
Nevertheless, it was an amusement to go fishing if it was not very 
great sport. In the East, amusement—at least out-of-door amuse- 
ment—is not easily procurable, and it needed no great exertion 
to fish in this style, whilst it gave me a little fresh air and variety. 

Whilst writing these lines I have been struck by a curious 
point of resemblance between the Irish and the people of Bengal, 
in their mutual neglect of some of the best uses of the bounteous 
supply of fish which nature has brought to their doors. In 
Treland it is a frequent ground of complaint that many tons of 
fish are wasted because the people will not adopt any reasonable 
system for curing and preserving the large quantity of fine fish, 
for which there is no local market, when they are fresh and newly 
caught. And so it isin Bengal. The people have no system of 
their own for curing and salting fish. They sometimes split the 
fish and hang it to dry in the blazing sun, and the stench which 
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arises from this natural process is something alarming. And I 
am sorry to say that people of the higher classes are in the habit 
of eating this stinking fish as a condiment, so that their breath is 
by no means scented when an official is brought into contact 
with them, or has to sit in a hot and crowded office or court with 
the members of the bar, and their attendant solicitors who have 
breakfasted on this unfragrant substance. It is needless to say that 
it is very unwholesome; and in a country where cholera is almost 
always present, many deaths from that disease are referable to the 
use of this dangerous food. Several benevolent attempts have been 
made under the auspices of Government to teach the people to 
salt and smoke their fish properly. It used to be said that the 
high price of salt prevented them from using it to preserve their 
fish. So the Government provided the fish-curers with cheap 
salt, free from any tax; and they also built for them sheds and 
warehouses, wherein they might carry on their business. But 
the experiments have never prospered. The fish were admirably 
salted, but when they were brought to market there was no 
demand for them among the native community. From the times 
of Manu, their lawgiver, the Hindoos had eaten stinking, sun- 
dried fish, and liked it. It was not for them to try experiments 
on their stomachs with salted or pickled fish, which were recom- 
mended to them by their English masters. And so both in 
Ireland and in Bengal, to this day, tons upon tons of the finest 
fish continue to be wasted in deference to the national prejudices 
and hereditary habits of the two nations. 


C. T. BUCKLAND. 
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The Bachelor. 


A SLUDY IN STRAINED SENTIMEN1. 


PaRT THE First. 
| ESIDE his fire the Bachelor sat, 


A friendless man in a furnished flat ; 


The light of youth from his eyes had fled, 
The hair was sparse on the top of his head ; 


Angular, cynical, bilious, grim— 
Was there one in the world to care for him ? 


Thus he mused—as often he’d mused before— 
When, the hammer sounded at his front door. 


And he rose, impelled by repeated knocks, 
To find on his threshold—a boy with a box. 


A plain deal box of a medium size, 
Which the Bachelor took in blank surprise. 


He had made no purchase of late—then, swift, 
The inference followed—it must be a gift! 


From some former friend he had long forgot : 
So he fetched his scissors, and severed the knot. 


And in eager haste he lifted the lid, 
All unsuspicious of what it hid. 


Then—his fury broke in a frantic curse, 
Too vigorous to repeat in verse! 





What unknown hand had dealt this stroke ? 
What fiend conceived so cruel a joke 
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As to send—ah, smile at it those who can !— 
A dainty doll toa childless man? ] 


He flung it from him—it fell on a chair, 
And smiled, through its fleece of golden hair, 


Straight up in his face—till it made him start, 
And a sudden compunction smote his heart: 


For the eyes, and the amber tresses above, 
Resembled those of his early Love, 


Whose eyes were as round and devoid of guile, 
Who had just that placid persistent smile, 


Ere maternal monitions she obeyed 
And married a man in the timber trade! 


So he stooped and touched the doll’s limp hand— 
And she seemed in some way to understand, 


When he raised her gently—for, wondrous thing ! 
As though his fingers had found a spring 


Which set in motion some secret gear, 
She spoke in silver-toned accents clear : 


*I’se oor dolly—’oo must be 
Always velly tind to me: 
Yike me best of all oor toys, 
Hide me thafe fom naughty boys, 
Never yeave me near ze fiah, . 
In ze wain, or in ze miah, 
And I'll ’peak when ’poken to, | 
"Oo yove me—an’ I'll yove ’oo!’ 


It thrilled his pulse to a faster throb ; 
He was fain to swallow a rising sob: 


For his flinty bosom he could not steel 
’Gainst the innocent guile of that appeal ; 





And his furrowed face grew strangely mild 
As he nursed the doll, like a little child. 


Paid Lai her iit Ae 


Through the long night she softly slept 
In the drawer where his clean shirts were kept : 
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While he his eyelids closed in vain, 
For there rang in his ears that naive refrain. 


Ah, well! it came from a phonograph— 
Yet I doubt if many will dare to laugh. 


And malice itself might feel some shame 
To see how its shaft had missed its aim. 





ParT THE SECOND. 


All through the next succeeding day, 
From the time his breakfast was cleared away, 


Till after he had taken tea, 
He nursed the doll on his elderly knee. 


He had it still upon his lap— 
When, once again, he heard a rap: 


And, thrusting the doll with a guilty air 
Between the cushions that lined his chair, 


He sat up, stiffer than before, 
And grimly eyed his opening door : 
Then he felt his brains in confusion whirl— 


For his visitor was a little girl ! 


A small patrician in plush and fur, 
With little trace of the child in her. 


And he caught his breath with a gasping choke— 
Well he guessed her object or ever she spoke ! 


She sat down, preening her parasol, 
Then—*‘ I’ve come to ask if you’ve seen my doll. 


‘I ordered it yesterday afternoon, 
And they promised me they would send it soon: 


‘ But they never did! and—such silly mistakes 
A shopkeeper person so often makes— 
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THE BACHELOR. 
‘(There’s a perfect idiot who keeps that shop !) 


That, though we’re at the bottom and you at the top, 


‘I thought I’d step up and inquire,’ she said, 
‘If they happened to send it to you instead. 


‘So boring to lose one’s doll, you know!’ 
And he answered, ‘I should imagine so.’ 


Though he wreathed his face in a ghastly grin, 
A bitter struggle went on within ! 


This child came armed with the legal claim— 
But, oh! it was cruel, all the same! 


For how could he now, without disgrace, 
Produce that doll from its hiding-place ? 


Then, gripping his chair in convulsive clutch, 
‘Do you love,’ he faltered, ‘ your doll so much ?’ 


‘Oh, I liked her rather,’ she drawled, ‘ before, 
But I’ve thought of something I’d like still more ; 


‘So, as soon as she comes, I shall try to arrange 
With the man at the shop to let me exchange.’ 


Then—he might regain her? But he was shy— 
A doll was a thing that he dared not buy! 


And still, as the child went chattering on, 
He suppressed what he was sitting upon. 


‘ Dolls,’ she declared, ‘ were going out, 
One scarcely ever saw any about. 


‘ And though hers was one of the very few 


That could make a speech, which was something new, 


‘In time that speech would be sure to pall.’ 
And tke Bachelor basely agreed with it all! 


Though his soul was seething in revolt, 
Like a cistern struck by a thunderbolt. 


What! yield his idol and all her charms 
To alien unsympathetic arms ? 
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THE BACHELOR. 


To be lost for ever? Not so—not so! 
He could not—he would not let her go! 
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‘ Then—you haven’t seen her?’ she asked, (Ah! why 


Ts it always easy to tell a lie 


Upon any sudden emergency ?) 
‘I am sorry to say ... I have—not,’ said he. 


Then he bowed her out with a courtly air, 
And sank with a sigh in his easy chair. 


What recked he, now that the deed. was done, 
If fairly or fowlly the prize was won ? 


And under the cushions he hastily sought 
For the hidden treasure so dearly bought. 


He found her soon—and his hot tears gushed, 
For her innocent nose was completely crushed ! 


In grief as fruitless he indulged, 
When he saw that one of her eyes had bulged! 


Then next, with nerves unstrung, he tried 
The spring of the cylinder inside. 


She spoke—but, horror! the sounds he heard 
Were now discordant, and harsh, and blurred! 


And beneath the jumble of words and jerks, 
The click and stammer of damaged works, 


His ear detected—unless he dreamt— 
An undercurrent of keen contempt ! 


‘Yeave me! Thafer I must be. 
*Oo’s so—click !—untind to me. 
Best I yike a naughty boy— 
Tick-tack !—I’se a boken toy. 
Hide fom me, ’oo dwedful liah! 
An-an-i-as an’ Zafiah! 

Never ’gain I'll ’peak, it’s too! 
Dolly dud—dud—don’t yove ’oo !’ 
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She ceased, and he knew he had sinned in vain! 
He could never endure that voice again, 


Nor meet unmoved the mild blue eye 
That gazed reproachfully, all awry. 


For the broken accent that clicked and jerked 
Was the voice of Conscience he would have burked! 


So, pale and panting, he poked the fire, 
Then placed her on her funeral pyre, 


Hiding his haggard eyes—for he felt 
It would madden him if he watched her melt. 


And he staggered forth with a stifled groan, 
Once more—for ever—unloved, alone ! 


F. ANSTEY. 
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A Clandestine Correspondence. 


fl HY, Kate, we’ve been fancying you as happy as the day is 

long! I verily believe there isn’t another governess in 
the kingdom so comfortably placed in all respects; and you know 
you are only an amateur, without certificates or diplomas, or any- 
thing of that sort. I’m sure Mrs. Bulstrode spoke to us just now 
as if you were her daughter and I was her daughter’s friend, 
What can you possibly find to complain of ?’ 

‘Complain? ‘You quite misunderstood me! It would be not 
only ungrateful but idiotic besides. What I meant to say was, 
that in spite of everybody’s kindness—on that account perhaps— 
life is rather dull. Mrs. Bulstrode has such a lot of friends, and 
she’s always so busy, so interested, that it makes one feel lonely— 
I can’t express what I mean; but the result is that I would give 
anything to have some concerns of my own to occupy me.’ 

‘ Well, but, my dear,’ said Lydia, glancing round and laughing, 
‘isn’t it possible that you may find some such occupation shortly ? 
Captain Bulstrode seems to be as pleasant as he is handsome.’ 

‘Oh, you can’t imagine what a funny idea that is! Captain 
Bulstrode is certainly pleasant, what I have seen of him; but he 
appears to think that the only conversation possible with a young 
lady is an exchange of smiles. So far as they go, his remarks are 
most agreeable, for he has very nice teeth; and I respond as 
prettily as I can. But in three days we have already exhausted 
our store of topics—at least I have, for Captain Bulstrode never 
recollects that he offered the same observation—that is, the same 
smile—half a minute ago. It’s like saying, “ How d’ ye do?” all 
day long, and I feel the approaches of grinning imbecility.’ 

The schoolroom maid entered, and while she was laying the 
tea-table Kate Shafto talked merrily with her cousin of old times, 
Then, laughing and colouring, she produced a slip of newspaper. 
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‘Captain Bulstrode could never give me an interest in life, 
even if he wished, and if I let him try, which are both utterly 
out of the question. But here is an opening with a vengeance, 
Lydia, as Tom used to say! You recollect how I crossed the 
Channel alone after poor papa’s death, and how kind a boy was to 
me? See what appears in all the newspapers this morning!’ 
Lydia read :— 


‘<¢ Tf this should meet the eye of the young lady who crossed 
from Boulogne to Folkestone one night of January 1883, the 
young man who lent her a rug and overcoat begs permission— 
which he will regard as an honour—to correspond with her. He 
will not ask her name, nor seek to ascertain it without her con- 
sent. Address, Loyalty, care of Messrs. Jordan, Austin Friars.” 


Oh, Kate dear! what fun! It must be you! Shall you answer ?’ 

‘What do you think ?’ 

‘I wouldn't hesitate a moment—that is, if Messrs. Jordan 
are respectable people, of which I have no doubt. Admiral Bul- 
strode or anyone could find that out for you.’ 

‘Yes, but they would find out a good deal more in the process! 
There was a regular debate at breakfast over this advertisement— 
which was lucky, for it prepared me, so that I kept my counte- 
nance when Mrs. Bulstrode gave it me to read. The Admiral de- 
clares it is a cryptogram. Everything that appears in the second 
column of the newspapers is inserted by Nikilists, or Dynamitards, 
or Swellmobsmen in a secret language. This advertisement may 
be an exchange of suggestions for blowing up the House of 
Commons, my dear; or, at best, it’s a hint for a burglary! The 
police read these ciphers like a book. It’s so easy that the Ad- 
miral himself undertakes to interpret it, with the assistance of a 
friend at the Senior. Oh, your notion wouldn’t do at all! But 
you might ask somebody at Richmond to ascertain who the Messrs. 
Jordan are.’ 

‘1’ll ask Mr. Williams, and let you know at once!’ 

‘Thank you, dear. And if his report is favourable you would 
really send an answer ?’ 

‘Indeed I would. It’s delightfully romantic ; and where’s the 
harm ?’ 

‘Well, but there’s the question of address. You will take in 
Loyalty’s replies ?’ 

‘Kate! Icould not hear of such a thing! Mamma regards 
second-column advertisements quite as Admiral Bulstrode does. 
She would never allow me, even if I were willing; and really I 
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must say downright that I can take noshare in such an indecorous 
proceeding.’ 

‘Think of the romance, dear! I have often told you what a 
manly, courteous, high-bred boy it was. We can rely upon his 
word, I’m quite sure. Nothing will come of it besides amuse- 
ment.’ 

‘Oh, but five years ago you were a thin little chit of fourteen, 
and now you are a well-grown young woman! Your manly boy 
has become a real man in the same time. If you pay any atten- 
tion to my advice, you will not dream of pursuing the matter.’ 

‘It’s too absurd, Lydia! Just now you would not hesitate a 
moment—you would ask Mr. Williams, and let me know at once, 
and so forth! But I won’t demand too much. Will you take a 
note to old Hannah asking her to receive the letters and explain- 
ing all the circumstances? I’m quite sure she will consent, if 
you put it properly.’ 

Lydia was not unwilling to accept this compromise, upon 
conditions which Kate was very willing to grant. She wanted 
only the excitement, an interest of her own in that bustling, 
cheerful household where everybody except the children had a 
packet of letters every morning, and news of some sort to divert 
them—even Captain Bulstrode. So it was covenanted with all 
solemnity that Kate should give no hint of her name, should not 
seek to learn ‘ the boy’s,’ and, emphatically, should not grant him 
a meeting without the permission of Mrs. Cantley, her aunt. This 
arranged, Lydia became enthusiastic once more, and undertook to 
persuade old Hannah. So she went away. 

Certainly Nature had not designed Kate Shafto for a governess. 
The worst disadvantage, truly, had been spared her, for she was 
not pretty in a style which the first glance recognises. In fact, 
the perception of her beauty came as a surprise, after some ac- 
quaintance, even to those qualified to see it ; and most people re- 
mained unconscious to the last. This was owing, perhaps, to the 
ivory-white complexion, which prejudiced observers so far that 
they did not look beyond. But persons of taste remarked in good 
time that the skin was exquisitely clear and soft, the features 
perfect, the dark eyes full of life and shrewdness and character. 
The discovery once made, appreciation grew warm, in general, 
with singular rapidity, and reached the point of enthusiasm. For 
some weeks Mrs. Bulstrode thought her governess plain, then 
suddenly perceived that she was interesting, and twenty-four 
hours afterwards declared her lovely. 
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Kate was happy in obtaining such a situation at the outset. 
Nothing there roused the impatient scorn of meanness, the quick 
pride, or the biting ridicule which prudence would never have re- 
strained had they been challenged. Her mistress was a charming 
woman in the best sense of that term—so thoroughly good-hearted 
that she never thought of dismissing the girl for her prettiness. 
‘It’s not the poor child’s fault!’ said she to her husband. ‘We 
must hope that Jack doesn’t admire that style!’ And Admiral 
Bulstrode agreed the more heartily because he was one of those 
who could not see where Miss Shafto’s beauty lay. 

But it would certainly be annoying if Jack did admire that 
style—much worse than annoying if he carried admiration beyond 
the abstract point. Though still young, Mrs. Bulstrode no longer 
hoped to give an heir to her husband’s ancient name. Jack would 
represent the family at his death, and would succeed to the estates 
which had known a Bulstrode as master from immemorial time. 
The Admiral found some solace for his disappointment in this fact, 
since he regarded his nephew with pride and a very warm affection. 
It was a painful reflection with the old sailor—suspected by none, 
but constantly haunting him—that in thirty years’ service he had 
never found an opportunity to distinguish himself. Almost all 
his contemporaries had the K.C.B. at least, but his name would 
be recorded in the annals of the family with no testimonial of 
merit. Jack would retrieve its glories! At twenty-six years of 
age he had won his brevet-captaincy upon the field, and had been 
mentioned twice in General Orders. Furthermore, he was the 
best and noblest young fellow in England ! 

Therefore Jack ought to marry—should marry—must marry— 
to ensure the permanence of the stock. For two years past the 
Admiral had been urging the obligation by every mail, whilst his 
wife had been diligently seeking a bride. This pursuit gave to 
Mrs. Bulstrode’s hospitalities, friendships, and correspondence the 
air of bustling interest which made Kate feel lonely, as she has 
explained. At. length Jack was persuaded, or rather convinced— 
for he could not bring himself toan inclination. Three days before 
the advertisement appeared, he reached the Castle, and forthwith 
a defile of maidens was arranged. 

Mr. Williams reported that Messrs. Jordan were solicitors of 
the highest standing, and Hannah Penrhyn, Kate’s old nurse, 
consented to act. She despatched her reply :— 


‘Loyalty’s advertisement has met the eye of the young lady 
to whom it was addressed, and she is glad to find an opportunity 
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of expressing her gratitude for his kindness long ago. That she 
failed to do so at the time caused her much distress—she looked 
for him everywhere on arrival at Folkestone. His rug has been 
preserved with pious care, and it will be forwarded to Messrs, 
Jordan immediately. 

‘The young lady takes note of Loyalty’s promise to make no 
inquiry about her, and, that both parties may bear it constantly 
in mind, she assumes a name derived, like his, from the motto of 
a king—K. E, P. E. Troth—for short, Miss Troth. 

‘And she awaits Loyalty’s explanation of his object in seeking 
her out after five years. 

‘Reply frankly, please, to the care of Mrs. Penrhyn, 41 Deep 
Street, Richmond.’ 


The answer came as speedily as cross posts would allow. 


‘My dear Miss Troth,—I would rather not have told you at 
the beginning why I wish to renew our acquaintance, lest the in- 
formation itself should defeat my object. Utterly ignorant of the 
circumstances around you, I cannot guess how you will be affected. 
But since you make the demand—and certainly it is reasonable 
—I must run the risk. 

‘My friends have been urging me to marry, for a long time 
past, by arguments which cannot be resisted; but my personal 
feelings do not support them. I have never scen the lady whose 
charms tempted me to think that the grave responsibilities of 
marriage would be compensated by the happiness of her society 
through life. Praydo not misunderstand. I have not looked for 
such a lady, and I have been very little in the way of finding her 
by accident up to this. 

‘But it is my plain duty to take a wife, in so far as that duty 
is not counterbalanced by another which forbids a man to marry 
unless he love with all his heart and believe himself loved in re- 
turn. Subject to these conditions, I acknowledge the reasoning 
of my friends, and therefore it is right to give myself, or to make 
myself, the opportunity of discovering a person who must exist, 
if we can rely upon tradition—the helpmate who is destined for 
me, for whom I am destined. 

‘Now, my dear Miss Troth, in thinking of this matter con- 
tinually for many months past, with equal persistence my thoughts 
have turned to the little girl who sat with her head upon my 
shoulder through a long, wet, miserable night on the deck of a 
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Channel steamer. I scarcely could see her face, but I think she 
was not pretty, and I have never asked myself whether she may 
be pretty now. But her eyes and her sweet voice under suffer- 
ings of mind and body have never faded from my memory. The 
impression grows stronger indeed, for I was only twenty-one, and 
a boy of that age takes little notice of a girl in short frocks. You 
could not have been more than fourteen ? 

‘These premisses I feel bound to state at your demand; but 
are you able to leave them there, as mere statements, without 
drawing a conclusion? I have heard that your sex ignores and 
despises logic; but again, from my very limited means of observation, 
I have myself remarked that it works a straightforward syllogism 
with unfailing accuracy. It would be agreeable at this moment, 
and in this case, to believe the former propositionif I could. But 
however it be, I entreat you to forget an explanation which is 
offered most unwillingly, since various reasons and motives may 
induce you to break off our correspondence at this early stage, 
after learning my position. They may be such as I could not 
gainsay. But if not—if they are mere objections of conventionality 
—I beg you most earnestly to resist them. Let us talk together 
frankly, honestly, without thought of consequences. It was in 
the belief that the little girl who dwells in my recollection could 
sustain such converse without need of personal topics to eke it 
out that I searched for her again—and Miss Troth’s letter 
strongly confirms that belief. J shall wait for her reply with 
anxiety. 


‘P.S.—I also was very sorry to miss bidding you good-bye at 
Folkestone. When you went down below, in sight of harbour, I 
paid a visit to a friend, a Queen’s Messenger, on board, and fell 
asleep in his cabin. He did not rouse me till too late. As for 
the rug, J shall treasure it with “ pious care” henceforward.’ 


Loyalty had to wait with such patience as he could muster. 
Very seldom does a girl receive a communication so embarrassing. 
Kate Shafto’s brain was singularly clear. However it be with 
other women, few males had a keener grasp of logic; even the 
mechanics of that art she understood well enough to know all 
the meaning of a syllogism. The whole process of her cor- 
respondent’s argument lay open before her, as before himself. 
But no objection which he could not gainsay arose ; and as for 
the conventionalities, they were already cast aside. Moreover, 
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her inclination to trust the handsome, gallant boy was greatly 
strengthened by the conduct of the man so far. 

The propriety of answering, therefore, caused her not a 
moment’s hesitation. But how the answer should be framed, how 
certain grave probabilities should be guarded against at the 
outset, occupied her thoughts for two days, and even, in a 
measure, for two nights; that is to say, until she went to sleep at 
the usual hour, and again until she rose. It was fun of the 
best class, brimming with interest and possibilities, but dis- 
tinctly not the kind of thing to make a reasonable girl turn on 
her pillow. 

The outcome of these cogitations is shown in her reply. 


‘My dear Mr. Loyalty,—I also regret the demand for 
motives which you so honourably meet, since they cannot be quite 
forgotten henceforth; but I believe myself able to act in the 
sense which you suggest. Referring to your explanation for the 
last time, it appears to me that we must fix a date when our cor- 
respondence shall cease. I think you will perceive the reason, or 
one of several, The search to which your relations have engaged 
will prove successful, doubtless, and, at an earlier date, your 
attention will be too much distracted to find pleasure in writing 
to a stranger. I will not run the risk that my letters may become 
a bore. Regarding the question thoughtfully, I have resolved 
that two months is the very longest time that can be fixed with 
safety. This is the 24th of February; on the 24th of April I 
shall write good-bye—with hearty friendship and respect, I feel 
sure. If the circumstances I contemplate should arise before that 
period, I lay it on your honour to inform me at once. You will 
ratify this understanding, please, without comment or discussion 
in your next letter. 

‘Now, what are we going to talk about? In the division of 
labour it will be your duty to find topics and to expatiate upon 
them; my amusement, to criticise your views about everything. 
That is the approved system in these matters. A clever man 
creates, a dunce passes judgment on his work, and the people accept 
the opinion of the dunce. If you expect a young-ladylike assent to 
every proposition, it is ungrateful to disappoint you. But really the 
part of Echo is very dull, and, besides, I am not qualified to play it. 
You will not talk commonplace, I feel sure—partly from recollec- 
tion, partly from the wording of your advertisement. A dull person 
would have said instinctively, “ If the young lady, &c. still survive,” 
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or something superfluous to that effect. Commonplace irritates me 
as nothing else does, I think. “ But?” Now does Mr. Loyalty 
grasp that bold figure of speech? Oh, by the bye, I must put another 
clause into our agreement. I reserve the power of closing this 
correspondence at any time, without regard to the limit of two 
months. It seems a rude stipulation, but constitutional lawyers 
hold, I believe, that the right of self-defence cannot be annulled 
by any contract or covenant. 

‘And so I leave you to the exercise of your ingenuity. We 
are to make no allusion to private matters, excepting, if you like, 
such as came to our mutual knowledge in the very broken dis- 
course we held that night. You have forgotten what they were? 
Of course you have, but I will give you a hint. It is already 
known to me that you are a soldier, or were, and that the grand 
desire of your heart at one time was to visit India. That may be 
a starting-point for our excursions. I am inclined to finish with 
the exclamation which sophists of old were wont to use when they 
invited the audience to give them a theme for eloquence. You 
would thus be convinced that it is no light responsibility you have 
undertaken. But I forbear. 


‘P.S.—I am ashamed of myself! That last observation will 
give you the idea that I understand Greek, and I dare not protest 
that it was undesigned! Remorse is consuming me! Peccavi, 
O Mr. Loyalty! I can’t even read the alphabet! ’ 


‘My dear Miss Troth,— Without comment or debate I 
subscribe to your conditions, but if you knew what I feel! 

‘Nevertheless, when one contracting party is so precise, the 
other may seize any vantage-ground unoccupied. You do not fix 
the number of our letters per week, and therefore I exact two at 
* least. You do not say that I must submit when you bid me 
farewell, and therefore I reserve full liberty of action. 

‘Since we are not to mention private affairs, I suppose that 
compliments are most strictly forbidden. I confine myself, 
therefore, to the simplest matter of fact in declaring your first 
communication a little mas*-rpiece. Within a very few lines it 
warns me, as you say, what a grave charge I have assumed ; it 
suggests the line, if not the subjects, of our correspondence, and it 
shows a disposition in every word that interests and challenges 
me. You think I do not recollect the topics we discussed that 
night? Perhaps not. But my advertisement is proof that I keep 
a very strong general idea of your powers. And—you will allow 
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me to flatter myself at least?—the evidence displays that my 
judgment was sound. 

‘Commonplace irritates you so terribly? Then I venture to 
conclude that my guess was correct—you were fourteen years old 
five years ago. Nineteen is the age, I should think, when a clever 
girl who has read much—so much that she can cite the “ Pro- 
ballete ” of the sophists in a casual way—feels moved to resent the 
style of conversation which is offered her in general. Before that 
time of life she does not notice perhaps, too much occupied with 
the delights of freedom; shortly after she grows accustomed, 
Remark, please, how bravely I take up your challenge, theorising 
forthwith upon young ladies’ sentiments of which my ignorance 
is utter! But with that tremendous subject of Commonplace I 
am very well acquainted, and I beg you to believe that it is 
an excellent, a blessed thing, and indispensable. You see that I 
also decline to play Echo. May I say—without reference to our 
situation of course—that it is a feminine réle? Your impatience 
of commonplace talk betrays an instinctive consciousness of that, 
for it means that people give you a note to which you cannot 
reply—or rather you scorn to reply. I hope to avoid that case. 
But, my dear Miss Troth, it does not follow at all that a person 
who talks commonplace at a given moment is thinking common- 
place. He may well have discovered that the range of ideas in 
which an ordinary mortal can give him the réplique is desperately 
narrow, and he prudently keeps within them. For the alter- 
native is a brilliant monologue which human nature will not 
stand. 

‘There! Have I not given you a topic at the outset which 
you can not only criticise but dilate upon? I fancy that the next 
epistle I receive will be dashed off at white heat of indignation. 
What! I dare to suggest that you will ever regard with patience 
the dull talk of dull people? I venture to predict that you will, 
as your personal interests grow stronger. General conversa- 
tion becomes more or less of a perfunctory business when a 
man or a woman has something to think of. I pause for the 
reply. 

‘Yes, I am a soldier, and I have fulfilled my wish. Very 
shortly after that introduction which is bearing its fruit now, I 
was ordered to India, and I have taken but one furlough since, 
When we fall short of matter for conversation, if that could ever 
be, we will talk of India. But I distrust myself upon that 
theme. It tends to raving and incoherency. If I declared in 
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public my views, there would be danger of a writ de lwnatico 
inquirendo,’ 

I must make an end of these quotations. It would be a 
pleasure to transcribe the whole correspondence, but no pleasure, 
I suspect, for the majority to read it. The samples are enough 
to show how easily these young people mastered the difficulties 
of their extraordinary situation. The credit was due to the lady, 
of course. Kate’s first letter struck a keynote which summoned 
Loyalty to respond. Had he failed to do so, the romance would 
have ended then and there. On the contrary, his success was 
complete. She recognised a man worth talking to, and forthwith 
began to chatter—brightly, humorously, with familiar frankness ; 
for it must be borne in mind that Kate did not regard her anony- 
mous correspondent as a stranger. The familiarity, however, was 
intellectual. As her interest grew she felt more and more dis- 
inclined to encourage the hope of a personal intercourse. That 
would destroy the charm. Unconsciously she admitted that some 
time, by some abnormal means, they would be brought face to 
face, but not with her sanction. And Loyalty was harmonious all 
through. He wrote as gaily, brilliantly, and familiarly as herself, 
but gave no hint of a wish to meet. It is true that one month 
only had elapsed when I resume the story. He had no need to 
hurry the action yet. 

Meantime, Bulstrode Castle became a rendezvous for young 
ladies such as the chatelaine thought likely to fascinate Jack. 
None of them had succeeded, apparently. In truth, things 
seemed to be going the other way. Kate overheard more than 
one remark that Captain Bulstrode was like a knight of chivalry, 
and an impulsive young person declared him outright a ‘dear.’ 
He had that gentle and amiable calm which specially becomes a 
distinguished young soldier, and is specially appreciated by the 
sex. His air was thoughtful, but nothing funny escaped him, and 
his low, quiet laugh showed keener enjoyment than the roar of 
boisterous souls. Conspicuously handsome, graceful in all he 
said and did, heir to an ancient name and large estates, Captain 
Bulstrode realised, in serious truth, the popular notion of a hero. 

Kate admired him warmly, as a picture, and liked very much 
what she saw of him—in the same sense. But this inroad of 
guests confined her to the schoolroom. Though Mrs, Bulstrode 
had dismissed her vague alarms after observing Jack, she was 
too shrewd to tempt the Fates by thrusting a lovely governess 
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upon the notice of any young man. So it came to pass that Kate 
only saw him at a distance, and never spoke. She had ample 
leisure for the correspondence in those long solitary evenings. 
Even her little pupils were less ignorant of the events preparing. 
She did not know that Captain Bulstrode was the Admiral’s heir ; 
much more, that this array of damsels was paraded for his choice. 
The Castle had been lively with young people more or less since 
she resided there. It was natural that a larger gathering should 
be made to celebrate the return of a favourite nephew. But one 
day, about a month after the date of those letters cited, enlighten- 
ment came with a rush. Her eldest pupil, a charming little mad- 
cap, suddenly exclaimed :-— 

‘Oh, Miss Shafto, they say that Cousin Jack is going to 
marry Lady Norah! You don’t believe it, do you? Say you 
don’t if you do.’ 

‘I know nothing at all about it, Mary. Who says so?’ 

‘I heard Nurse——’ 

‘I have told you several timer, my dear, that it is unladylike 
to listen to the servants.’ 

‘Oh, yes, when they’re gossiping-—that’s what you said, Miss 
Shafto. But Cousin Jack’s marriage isn’t gossip. It’s a landmark 
in history.’ 

The child’s droll emphasis and gesticulation made Kate laugh. 
Before she could interpose the hint was given. 

‘Nurse said to Wilkins, the new housemaid, that all papa’s 
estate goes to Cousin Jack. I know that’s true. And papa and 
mamma have been trying to persuade him to marry for years— 
and he wouldn’t until now—and mamma got all these young 
ladies here to choose from, and he’s chosen Lady Norah. Oh, I 
wish it had been any of the others: don’t you? I shall speak to 
Cousin Jack—it’s an outrage.’ 

‘You mustn’t do anything of the kind.’ That was all Kate 
could say. 

‘Oh, but excuse me, dear Miss Shafto, this is a family matter. 
I must act in the interests of the family.’ And she ran off. 

Kate’s mind was very quick. It followed the chain of reason- 
ing at a glance, and estimated the probabilities. Another soldier 
might be found in this great country whose relations had been 
urging him to take a wife; another, perhaps, who could write 
those clever charming letters. But the coincidences were too 
many to be thus explained. Mr. Loyalty was Captain Bulstrode ! 

A painful shattering—not of hopes, most assuredly, but of 
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ideals. Kate felt so angry that she paused, in sudden consterna- 
tion, to ask herself what Loyalty had done to justify this temper. 
Why, of course! He had violated a solemn condition—he had 
failed to warn her of his growing love for one of the beautiful 
girls around him. Forthwith Kate ran to her desk, and set 
herself to prepare the indictment which was to be Miss Troth’s 
farewell. It proved to be mighty difficult, as the reader will 
understand if he reviews the circumstances. Half an hour after- 
wards Mary found her still obstinately wrestling with a task as 
desperate as a composition well could be. 

‘Oh, Miss Shafto!’ she cried from the door. ‘I have ques- 
tioned Cousin Jack seriously, and he gives me his word of honour 
as a gentleman that there is not a syllable of truth in it.’ 

Kate accepted the assurance implicitly, and her indignation 
vanished; but the letters must cease. Reason endeavoured to 
convince her that if there was no harm in corresponding with an 
anonymous gentleman, the chance discovery of his name and 
address could not make it improper. Through her simple life 
hitherto, the instincts of womanhood had never been opposed to 
the dictates of common-sense, and in one of her bright discussions 
with Loyalty she had maintained with warmth that they never 
could be. The logic of circumstances refuted her now. Reason 
might urge arguments unanswerable, but instinct declined to 
hear them. She wrote at once :— 


‘My dear Mr. Loyalty,—I am compelled to forego an amuse- 
ment which I have learned to cherish, before the date we 
fixed. I must not write again, and I send this brief note only to 
assure you that my resolve is unconnected with any action of 
yours. It is bare truth to say that your letters have given me a 
broader and clearer view of the world. There is food for thought 
in every line, even those that have made me laugh so often. I 
feel myself wiser; and that knowledge, I think, will gratify you. 
It is my very earnest hope that we may meet at some time, but 
pardon me if I recall your undertaking to make no inquiry about 
me.’ And in a few regretful words she bade him good-bye. 


A little incident occurred before the answer reached her, but I 
transcribe it in this place—so much as bears upon the story. 


‘My dear Miss Troth,—It is no exaggeration to say that 
your sudden resolve distresses me. If our correspondence was a 
cherished amusement to you, to me it was a grave matter from 
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the beginning, which has grown continually more serious as I 
studied your disposition. But I have made up my mind to give 
no hint upon this subject until the day appointed, and I shall 
keep to that resolution. 

‘For, again, your terms leave an opening, of which I take 
advantage. Circumstances do not compel me to cease writing— 
quite the contrary—and inclination urges me furiously to con- 
tinue. Therefore I shall go on until the end of the two months, 
and then, in what may be a farewell letter, I shall write very 
seriously. 

‘There is, however, a most weighty consideration. You 
insisted that I should warn you the moment I became conscious 
of certain feelings, and much more is it your duty to warn me in 
like case. If such be the motive of Miss Troth’s wish to break off 
our pleasant relations, I am sure she will contrive to make Loyalty 
understand. 

‘And now I shall scribble away as if nothing had happened— 
only it will be a monologue in future... 


The effect which this letter would have had was entirely 
changed by the incident I have referred to. Captain Bulstrode, 
like all who have served in India, rose at daylight—not such a 
very early hour in the month of March. Kate saw him not 
infrequently whipping the stream as she sallied forth with her 
charges for the walk before breakfast which Admiral Bulstrode 
exacted, wet or fine. Then the little girls raced away to Cousin 
Jack, and Mary performed a reckless fantasia with his fly-rod. 
But he had never happened to be near the path. 

Cousin Jack was not visible on the morning when Loyalty’s 
reply might be expected, but they found his rod upon the bridge. 
Mary seized it, of course, and galloped down to the water’s edge ; 
and Miss Shafto, of course, remonstrated up above. Her per- 
functory appeals ended in a sharp cry of pain: the fly had pierced 
her ear through and through. 

Pitiful arose the wailing of the little girls ; desperate were her 
efforts to extract the hook. Captain Bulstrode, who had‘g gone to 
seek a light for his cheroot, burst on the scene. Kate was not so 
distracted that she failed to observe his running—like a Greek 
athlete, she said to herself. 

With that kind smile which she had ridiculed to Lydia, 
though admiring it all the while, he examined the mischief. 
I have said that Kate Shafto’s face did not strike at a glance, and 
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Captain Bulstrode had never happened to regard her with atten- 
tion. He could not have avoided doing so now, and certainly she 
looked her very best—red with embarrassment, hair loose, eyes 
and lips protesting, yet diverted with the humour of a situation 
which she only grasped. So startled was he that he paused, 
saying: ‘This is Miss Shafto?’—but found an excuse upon the 
instant—* Er—you are in great pain, I fear?’ With that he 
snapped the hook, and drew it gently out. 

Kate foresaw what would happen. If there are girls who 
cannot read the look of overpowering admiration in honest, manly 
eyes, she was not one of them. But it would have been far 
more indecorous to walk with her hair dishevelled than to return 
home under escort of a young man, and she submitted to Fate 
very willingly since it must be so. Captain Bulstrode had 
wound up his tackle before she was ready, and they started. 

The Castle was not a mile away, and the little girls demanded 
Cousin Jack’s attention without ceasing; but he found means to 
draw the governess out—at least, to assure himself that she was 
well worth the trouble. Kate understood perfectly. Several 
times she marked his cautious survey of her face, and read 
therein, with pardonable vanity, an expression of astonishment 
which grew rather than subsided. How could I possibly have 
overlooked this girl? it said. She did not feel called upon to 
mislead him by the affectation of a character, good or bad, which 
was not her own. And shyness would have been a gross affecta- 
tion ; besides, she could not help regarding Captain Bulstrode as 
an old and intimate acquaintance. 

So they talked merrily and frankly through the children, who 
played a very useful part as conductors. When the letter came 
Kate felt that it was ancient history. She saw him no more that 
day; but next morning, of course, he was at the brook, and very 
near the path. The rod was entrusted to Mary, and until she 
broke it in a triumphant flourish, they strolled to and fro. 
Naturally, then, Captain Bulstrode might have accompanied 
them on their walk, but he was too sagacious. Next day, how- 
ever, they met him again, and the next. The fun was over now; 
matters grew serious. On the fourth morning Kate took another 
direction, to the great disgust of her pupils; but on their return 
Cousin Jack joined them. She felt, without pretending irritation 
to herself, that her shrewdness was no match for his. There was 
no escape, for the Admiral insisted that his girls should take 
exercise regardless of the weather. At a glimpse of their 
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favourite the children galloped to him, and he contrived it so 
that they always seemed to bring him to the governess. Kate 
was perplexed, amused, and began to be troubled. Then the next 
letter arrived. 


‘My dear Miss Troth,—It isnot four days since I took refuge 
in chicanery to evade the plain meaning of your injunctions, and 
to sustain a correspondence which interested me very deeply. I 
did wrong, and I knew it, but you are avenged. It is painful to 
eat one’s words—doubly so in this case, for I have to beg what I 
refused when it was offered—a kindly farewell. Explanation is 
unnecessary, I think, under the circumstances, and it would be 
most embarrassing. You have proved yourself wise and prudent 
all through—let that suffice! With the warmest respect and 
admiration I reciprocate your expressions of good-will, and I sub- 
scribe myself for the last time, ‘ LOYALTY.’ 


If Kate was perplexed and somewhat troubled before, this 
communication dumfoundered her. She could scarcely find a 
smile for the extraordinary situation which a correspondence, 
begun in sport, had developed. It was awfully funny, doubtless, 
but grave enough for those concerned, and most complicated for 
herself. Explanation was unnecessary, indeed. Loyalty broke 
off his relations with Miss Troth because Captain Bulstrode had 
fallen in love with Miss Shafto! Kate thrilled in reading the 
confession, but it was dreadful. 

Since he had thus declared himself, unconsciously, she owned 
her love, she gloried in it. But the mere knowledge of that fact 
forbade her, a dependent, to allow meetings, under the Admiral’s 
roof, which had been harmless if disconcerting before. It did 
not occur to Kate, even as a possibility, that she might misunder- 
stand the motive of Loyalty’s withdrawal. Captain Bulstrode’s 
eyes were too expressive for that. 

But how to check him? She had no grounds for giving a hint, 
nor was he in the least likely to supply her. The children must 
go out, their governess must accompany them; and Kate owned 
herself no match in strategy with this young soldier. She thought 
of feigning illness, but he was a man who could wait. The only 
means of escape was resignation, and that would be disastrous. 
A girl is not called upon to sacrifice her livelihood, perhaps all her 
future, to avoid an honourable suit from her employer’s heir. 
Heroines of story do that kind of thing, but Kate Shafto was a 
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‘human girl,’ no more and no less. She resolved at length to 
take holiday—that would give a pause—and wrote Mrs. Cantley 
forthwith to ask whether she could be received. The good old 
dame consented with warmth by return of post. 

The same morning Mrs. Bulstrode summoned the governess 
to an interview; she seemed flurried and nervous, and she spoke 
less kindly than usual. 

‘My dear, we are starting for the Continent to-morrow. You 
will accompany us ?’ 

Kate was amazed. ‘I was just going to beg a short holiday, 
madam,’ she said. 

‘This will be a twelvemonth’s holiday. I should not ask you 
to give the children regular lessons. We go to Italy, thence 
north, and we winter in Rome. The Admiral will be with us 
much of the time.’ 

Kate could not inquire whether Captain Bulstrode would be 
of the party. She answered: 

‘I should like to spend a few days with my friends before 
leaving them for so long, madam.’ 

‘You can’t do that!’ said Mrs. Bulstrode shortly; and Kate’s 
spirit rose at her tone. 

‘Relying on your constant kindness, madam, I begged my 
aunt to receive me, and she has made arrangements.’ 

The lady looked in her face, which had grown stubborn, 
thought an instant, and spoke frankly, with a total change of 
manner. 

‘I honestly think, Miss Shafto, as I hope, that you have been 
comfortable with us. We have not tried to be kind, for it was no 
effort ; and you, I believe, found it no effort to be grateful. I 
speak for the Admiral also in declaring that your character and 
disposition made it a pleasure to have you in the house.’ 

‘Indeed, madam, you have treated me as a daughter!’ Kate 
exclaimed, her eyes full. 

Mrs. Bulstrode stretched out her hands, and drew the girl to 
her bosom. ‘ Heaven knows, dear, that I wished todoso! I feel 
certain we can rely on your honour!’ And then she told how 
Jack had sought an interview the night before, and solemnly an- 
nounced that he would marry Miss Shafto or no one. Good and 
simple by nature, ignorant of the relations between the two, Mrs. 
Bulstrode felt very little embarrassment in making her appeal. 
‘We put all our hopes in you, my dear!’ she concluded tearfully. 
You will not inflict this dreadful disappointment on us?’ 
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Kate laughed while she cried, but the prayer touched her 
warm heart. Happily, Mrs. Bulstrode did not think of asking 
that she should never accept Jack; her single idea was to keep 
them apart. Kate agreed to travel for a year, after a week’s 
holiday at Richmond. Captain Bulstrode, they thought, might 
learn where she was, but Mrs. Cantley’s address he could not find 
by any means he would use. 

The same evening she arrived. Lydia’s interest and her 
questions may be imagined. To avoid them Kate paid a visit to 
her old nurse next day—found that dame yet more inquisitive 
about the letters she had forwarded, and fled again. On the very 
doorstep she encountered Captain Bulstrode, whose face lit up. 
Her mind at the instant was full of ‘ Loyalty’ and ‘ Miss Troth,’ 
after the nurse’s chatter—so full that she mixed up the anonymous 
with the real personages inextricably, and addressed him with hot 
indignation. 

‘So, sir, in defiance of your solemn promise, you are trying to 
find me ?’ 

‘ My promise?’ he repeated, in blank astonishment. 

Kate saw her error and turned sharply away. He looked at 
the number of the house thoughtfully, and overtook her at a 
stride. 

‘ Observing the name of this street, I turned into it from mere 
curiosity. It is quite true that I was seeking Miss Shafto. Can 
it possibly be that I have found Miss Troth ?’ 

She hurried on, confused, longing to deny, to dismiss him, 
but unable to find words. It was too certain that Jack’s quick 
brain would carry him to further discoveries. In a moment more 
her fears were realised. 

‘And you accused me ?’ he exclaimed abruptly. ‘ Miss Shafto 
is not only acquainted with Loyalty’s promise to Miss Troth, but 
she also charges Captain Bulstrode with breaking it! Then—then, 
this is the reason you broke off our correspondence? I have ouly 
to tell you why I acquiesced.’ 

‘I don’t wish to hear! I won’t hear!’ 

‘I have done nothing to sacrifice such treatment as an honour- 
able man deserves, Miss Shafto. You must hear me!’ 

‘ Oh, don’t!’ she cried, at her wits’ end, ‘Ihave promised 
Mrs. Bulstrode !’ 

‘Is that it?’ he laughed. ‘ For how long have you promised?’ 

‘For twelve months !’ 

‘ That’s an awful time, but we shall see. Now, since I have 
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spoken—at least, since you understand—the twelve months shall 
begin an hour hence. Then I will go away and weave plots 
against my well-meaning relations. Let us turn into the Park.’ 

She obeyed helplessly. 

Long before the year was out, Mrs. Bulstrode submitted in a 
cheerful spirit. They were married at Florence. The Admiral gave 
Kate away. Lydia and the little girls were bridesmaids. Cousin 
Jack gave them lockets, with ‘K. E. P. E. Troth’ in diamonds. 
Acting as governess for the very last time, Kate explained that it 
was the motto of King Edward I. But the application has never 
been set forth till now. 


FREDERICK BOYLE. 
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Studies of Elementary School Life. 


II. 


fP\HE next papers in my collection are two essays by Tom . 
one on ‘Our Street,’ and the other on ‘A Visit to the 
Zoological Gardens.’ 

A certain event took place at school in connection with the 
lad’s mother which forced the fact to come to my knowledge that 
little Tom’s father had died on the scaffold. None but myself 
and a divisional member of the Board became aware of it, and I 
need not say that we never allowed the news to transpire. From 
that time I ‘kept an eye’ on the poor child, and did all I could 
to 1ender his school days happy. 

He was a good lad in the highest sense of the term; for, in 
spite of the vicious surroundings of the low, poverty-stricken 
locality in which he lived, his little heart—thanks to a mother’s 
training—was as pure as the sunlight, and his lips would have 
scorned a lie. 

I see that in one of his compositions he has mentioned his 
own christian name, and I think it judicious to make a substitu- 
tion. Accordingly, I give it youas Jom. A little girl’s name, too, 
which occurs in one of the essays, I shall likewise disguise. 
With these exceptions, I shall transcribe the lad’s exercises word 
for word as they are before me. He was always dreadful at spell- 
ing, and these two pieces, I am not surprised to find, fairly teem 
with orthographical errors. 

Tom is now a journeyman plumber, and rents a neat little 
honeysuckled cottage some miles out of town. His mother lives 
with him, and on each Saturday afternoon he hands over to her 
pretty well every farthing he earns. He was a rigid abstainer 
when last I saw him some two years ago; but, as he said, he 
never forced his opinions upon his mates. His mother, he told 
me, had earnestly desired him to live without intoxicants, and 
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that was his reason for being a teetotaller. No other reason he 
had, and no other he wanted. Tom is not married; but, if I 
were writing a romance, I should doubtless make him engaged to 
a certain interesting little personage whom he speaks of in one of 
his exercises as Liza Ann. But alas, reader, I am bound down to 
facts, and so I can give you no grounds for such an assumption. 
Still, it may be so, and thus I will leave it. 

First I give you Tom’s exercise on ‘ Our Street.’ 

‘Our street is a long lane betwixt two big streets. Our street 
is not so clean as the big streets, coz yer mothers throw the slops 
and things in the gutter, and chucks bits of Lloyds and cabbige 
leaves in the middle of the road. That’s why there’s allus a 
funny sme!l down our street, speshilly when its hot. I like to 
sit with some more boys and girls in the dark passige wot is by 
the side of our house, and tell tails about where you’ve been 
We often sit there waiting while our fathers or mothers cum 
home from work. I’ve seed more far away places than some of 
them, and the girls are allus a arsking me to tell them wot I 
nose. The boys sit on one side of the passige with their backs 
to the wall, and the girls sit on the other side with their arms 
around one anuther’s bodies, and they all listen. I dont no why 
girls are so fond of cuddlin one another. Then when we hear a 
man or anybody cumin up the passige, we drawr our legs in and 
we say, “ Will yer please mind our feet, sir?” and the men nearly 
allus says, “All right, littluns; keep. sat still, and we'll walk 
through the middle on yer.” But when a man is drunk, we allus 
stan up, coz drunken men have lost their senses. Liza Ann, the 
little girl wot lives up the next passige but cums to our passige 
to join in, she says she likes drunken men better than drunken 
women. She says that, coz drunken men are sometimes very 
kind and turn their trousers pockets inside out so as all their 
money can fall out amongst the childern. But drunken women 
allus look savage and want to scratch the big poleeceman as 
pushes them on, and then they want to fight the women as is 
stannin at the doors just a lookin on. 

‘Our home is on the second floor, but it is in the front. We 
have one big room with two winders, and a little sort of room 
without a winder. There’s only my mother and me, so we have 
plenty of room, but I sometimes feel frightened when the floor 
givs a crak coz of the boards amoving. My mother says my 
father is a soldyer, but she doesnt no where he is, and she thinks 
he died way in Afrika. I only just remember him. It seems as 
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if when I used to see him he was allus a wobblin about, and 
Liza Ann says she thinks that praps its coz he was allus drunk, 
but mother says its all my fancy. There is not many shops in 
our street, only greenstuff shops, and fried fish shops. Some of 
the boys and girls in our street don’t have boots and stockins, 
not even in winter, but my mother allus lets me have boots and 
stockins. When hers and mine want mendin together and she 
has not got much money, she allus lets me tak mine to be 
mended first. The sun don’t seem to shine so nicetly down our 
street as in the big streets, and flowers and grass won’t grow 
neether back nor front. There is some people wot lives on the 
same floor as us, only they are porer than us and that’s why they 
have the back of our floor. The man he goes about sellin fish, 
mostly herrins, and they area allus having herrins to their dinners 
and suppers, and it makes our room smell so nasty that mother 
sneezes and cant sleep sometimes. They throw the baduns through 
the winder into the bin, and the dogs and cats wot live in our 
street find out the bin and cum and eat the bestuns. The reason 
why the houses in our street is so black both inside and out, is coz 
the smoke from the chimbly doesn’t go right up outside and then 
into the clouds same as in niced streets, but it cums down the 
chimbly agen and puffs into the room and gets away out of the 
winder. This is all I no for once about our street.’ 

The next essay is dated seven months later, and the subject 
is ‘A Visit to the Zoological Gardens.’ No doubt I permitted 
the boys to choose their own subject; and I likewise have no 
doubt that I spelt the word Zoological for the little essayist, 
since I observe that he has got it down quite correctly. In fact, 
it isa common thing for boys to ask the teacher to write their 
title on the blackboard, the reason being, I surmise, that in the 
first place they get a word or two ready spelt for them, and in 
the secord, they receive from it some kind of inspiration to 
commence their task. 

The following, then, is little Tom’s effusion on his visit :— 

‘A Visit to the Zoological Gardens.—Of all the animals in 
this world, the Zoological Gardens is the most. You go in by a 
gate, and when you have got a bit way down, there they are all 
round you. Ameriky cant be nothin to it. They cant run 
about and hurt you, coz there’s a kage dropped over them all. 
They look so vexed coz you can see all they do and can have a 
good stare all round at them; and they keep lookin in the 
corners to see if they can’t find some bushes and things to hide 
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behint. The lion, which is the king of all the animals wot ever 
lived, was so little that I shouldn’t have noen it was him, only I 
have seen picters, and my mother said * Look, Tom, now you can 
say as you've seen a lion.” Why he isn’t quarter as big as a 
eliphent, and he hasn’t got no trunk. I think the eliphent 
could master him if he liked; but the big silly won’t try, coz he’s 
so kind and doesn’t want to be king. The lion is yeller, but not 
so yeller as in the picter book wot the Board gev me. He looks 
at yer through the bars like as wot he was saying “ You think as 
you can fight, don’t yer, little boy, just coz you no I can’t get 
out, all coz of this bloomin kage. If I could only skweez through, 
I’d swallow you and yer mother too.” I said to my mother “I 
should like to hear the lion aroaring.” Then she said * Why 
that was aroaring just now when the keeper looked in at him.” 
Then I nearly cried, I was so wild; why, it wasnt like thunder 
and lightnin at all. It just opened its mouth wide, like as yev 
seed men sittin at their doors and a gaping on Sunday afternoons, 
and it yoped no louder than a apple cart man does. When we 
got to the giraffs, I did like them. They are just the same as 
the picters, only alive and walking about. They have little tails, 
but the giraffs is so big, that you’d say as they couldn’t wag ’em. 
But they can, just as easy as a little dog can, whether yer 
bleeve it or dont. They look at yer so nicet, just like carves. 
The hippopotimus is like a little mashed eliphent with its trunk 
sawed off. Its skin is so thick that it can stay in its pond all 
day without the water soakin through. It makes yer shiver 
when its eyes look up at yer. Its eyes are like bits of hard 
bright mud with no white, and bleedin red skin all round. 
Kangeroos are so niced that you can look a long time at them 
without feelin tired. Their back legs are about four times longer 
than the front ones, and they are a lot too big behint. They sit 
up just like dogs abegging, and they have a bag right in front 
for their babies to roll about in. They run so silly, just as if 
they was tryin to dance at the same time as they are runnin. 
The fox, wot I thought was as big as carves, isnt worth alooking 
at acoz of its size. Its not a bit of good it bein sly where it is 
now, coz there’s no farmers nor huntin men allowed in the kages. 
It looks as if it wanted to be sly but cant. When I said to my 
mother how it smelt, she said “ Come along to the uther animals, 
thats its slyness.” I like the eliphent more than all the uthers, 
and my mother let me have a ride. You feel as if you was in a 
balloon. My mother walked by the side and kept alooking up 
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and arsking me how I liked it, but I couldnt tell her till I came 
down, coz I was rather frightened of talking fear I should slip off. 
The eliphent wot I rode on is called Jumbo, and it is the nicetist 
quadrerped as ever was seed. It looks as if it couldnt all of it 
die, it is so big. I held a bit of bread out to it, but it wouldnt 
take it, coz there was a lady with a fine dressed little girl who 
was agivin it sugar buns. I kem away cryin, coz I should have 
liked to have told the boys as I had fed Jumbo. But I didnt, so 
I cant say it. My mother and me then sat down and eat our 
bread and meat, and drank some milk she had brought in a 
gingerheer bottle. My mother seemed to love me a deal that 
day, coz when we sometimes got to a quiet place, she would stoop 
down and kiss me a minit, and once she arskt me if I would 
allus love her and be a good boy. Why in course I should, I 
dont love nobody else like her. My mother didnt seem as if she 
wanted to go back in the bus to our street, for she kept sayin 
to me “Dont you think the grass and trees is nicet, Tommy ?” 
and then I allus said “ Yes, mother,” and looked at them coz she 
wanted me. I sat on her nee all the way in the bus, and went 
to sleep.’ 

An essay on ‘ Politeness,’ by William Martin, which now lies 
before me, calls up some pleasant memories of the lad’s school- 
days. 

Martin’s father was a working engineer of superior ability, and 
his wages were good and regular. Other than this I know nothing 
of the family. I am likewise unacquainted with William’s career, 
for directly after his leaving school the family removed to a distant 
locality and I lost sight of them altogether. 

When William wrote this exercise on ‘ Politeness’ he was in 
the first class of the school, and was turned thirteen years of age. 
I find that there are certain touches in his piece which are very 
characteristic of the lad’s disposition. He was so unselfish, so 
noble and generous, that he commanded affection and admiration 
on all sides. It was only cowardly and currish spirits that feared 
or envied William Martin—all others loved and honoured him. I 
never saw that grand text ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive’ better exemplified than in him; and I believe this could 
only have been the result of the most careful domestic training. 
Beyond a doubt the parents had brought their son up to believe 
and to feel that he had to live not only for himself, but for the 
comfort of others; and this healthy home influence, seconded by 
day or Sunday school teaching, had had its fullest effect upon this 
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dear lad. He was the champion of the weaklings and the com- 
panion of the strong. His highest pleasure, I am sure, consisted 
in rendering others happy. Of course Martin had his faults, but 
his kind thoughtfulness and his generosity were such as I have 
described. 

T now give Martin’s exercise on ‘ Politeness,’ copying it exactly 
from the lad’s own writing. 

‘ Politeness is a rather difficult thing, especially when you are 
making a start. It means having the sense to sometimes think of 
others as well as of yourselves. Many people have not got it. I 
dont know why, unless its the start. 

‘It is not polite to fight little boys; except they throw stones 
at you. Then you can run after them, and when you’ve caught 
them, just do a little bit at them, that’s all. Remember that all 
little boys are simpletons, or they wouldnt doit. It is not the 
thing to make fun of a little chap because he is poorer than you. 
Let him alone if you dont want to play with him, for he is as 
good as you except the clothes. When you are in school and a 
boy throws a bit of bread or anything at you over the desks, it is 
not polite to put your tongue out at him or to twiddle your fingers 
in front of your nose. Just wait till after school, and then warn 
him what you'll do next time; or if you find you are bound to hit 
him, be pretty easy with him. Some boys are very rude over 
their meals. Dont keep on eating after you are tightning, and 
you will be far happier. Never eat quickly or you might get 
bones in your throat. My father knows of a boy who got killed 
over his Sunday dinner. The greedy boy was picking a rabbit’s 
head in a hurry, and swallowed one jaw of it, and my father says 
he was choked to death there and then. Be very polite over your 
meals then, especially when its rabbits. Since my father told me 
that, I have always felt rather queer over a rabbit dinner. I dont 
talk much, and I dont ask for any more. It is not polite to leave 
vituals on your plate, especially anything you dont like. If you 
dont like turnips, it is better to eat well into your turnips first 
while you are hungry, and you'll eat the meat and potatoes easy 
enoagh after. This is much better than being impolite and leaving 
a lot of turnip on the edge. It is not polite to tell tales of bors. 
When a boy tells a tale always call him “Tell tale tit, Your 
tongue shall be split, All the dogs in the town shall have a little 
bit.” You'll see how red he will turn, and cant look you and the 
other boys in the face. 


‘Boys should always be polite to the girls, however vexing 
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they may be. When anybody is giving anything away, always 
let the girls have their turn first. They like it. Girls are not 
so strong as boys, their hair is long, and their faces are prettier ; 
so you should be gentle with them. If a girl scratches your 
cheek or spits in your face, don’t punch her, and don’t tell her 
mother. That would be mean. Just hold her tight behind by 
her arms for a minute or two, till she feels you could give it her 
if you had a mind to. Then say to her kindly, “ Don’t you do it 
again, for it is wrong,” give her a shake or two, and let her go. 
This is far better than being unkind to her, and she will thank 
you for your politeness if she’s anything of a girl.’ 

A mistress has sent me a clerical effort by one of her little 
pupils, and I feel sure that those amongst my readers who are 
mothers or ‘ grown-up sisters’ will peruse it with especial plea- 
sure. However, asa rule the exercises of girls are not nearly so 
piquant as those by boys. Girls’ exercises are more frequently 
characterised by earnestness, by a pleasing halo of sympathy, and 
by plain matter-of-fact perspicacity; and these features are ob- 
servable toa greater or less extent whatever be the age or standing 
of the little essayists. 

‘The Life of Noah.—When the gentlman called Noah lived, 
all the people in the world was so full of sins and marrying, 
that the land smelt of wickidness and uncleanness. It was so 
bad that the breath of the smell went up towards Heaven; and 
behold, God smelt it. Ioah used to actilly stand on heaps of 
stones to preach to the people, and he told them that if they 
would not be rightyess, God would send such a heavy shower of 
rain as would drownd them all and wash away the smell. But 
they only laught at him, and pushed him off the stones, and 
hussled the poor man about, just like I’ve seen people go on at 
the Salvation Army when they are talkin good things to us under 
the big blue flag. The people used to stand at the doors of their 
tents and boo and hoot at Noah, the same as the Army men and 
women is laught and whissled at by gentlmen standing at their 
doors and winders. My father says he is shamed to be called an 
Inglishman when he sees how the Salvation is knocked about and 
prossecuted. He says people will hold a drunken man up, but 
will knock a Salvation down. Mother says the polece is as bad 
as the uthers, cause they pitend not to see anythink of it. 

‘ Noah was bilding a ark when he wasnt preaching, and at last it 
was finished ready for floatin. God then drove annimals of every 
sort into the ark, and he told Noah to take Shem, Ham, and Jafit - 
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into it, and some ladies as well. What a big thing it must have 
been, when it took a hundred and twenty years to bildit. Ihave 
never seen a real ship, but I know the ark was not like our ships, 
cause it was more like a monster dog kennel with rockers under, 
but no hole. While Noah was makin it, people used to take 
days’ outings from all parts to see it, like as people go now to big 
London. But those wickid people used to go only to make fun 
of it, and to eat and drink and get married. They actilly had 
outings to it on the very day as Noah said he was a going in. I 
wunder whether they felt kweer when they saw him climbing up 
the high high ladder, and get in the door at the top. I wunder 
whether they felt kweer when they heard the door bang, and saw 
the ladder pulled up. But those poor sinful people who used to 
laugh at Noah and hussle him about and try to get uther people 
not to bleeve him, they hadnt time to think now. They hadnt 
time to laugh agen at him. It started rainin in torrunts as hard 
as it could, directly the door shut. It was too late to be sorry 
now, and nearly too late to cry. O too late. All they could do 
was to run away, and see what to do not to get drownded by the 
porin rain. It soon got deeper and deeper, and those would be 
drownded quickest who couldnt get planks and things. Then when 
the night came, I shouldnt think those on planks would live long. 
In a week or two I am certain there wouldnt be a single one left 
alive. Dear me, how dredful that great high box-looking thing 
must have seemed floatin about on the water. I think as even 
the ladies inside must have felt frightened sometimes, speshully 
when it jerked ; but then they knew that God was with them all 
the time, and its wonderful what that will do for people the 
Salvation says. When Noah thought the water might have gone 
down, he sent a raven out; but it kept away, so the gentlman 
was as wise as ever. Then he let a dear little dove fly out, and 
the little thing soon came back with a leaf or two in its mouth. 
But when he sent it out agen a week after, it didnt come back 
to the ark agen. So then Noah knew it was safe for the ladies 
to get out. How funny must that Ararat Mounting have looked 
with that big cradle thing on the top, and Noah and his family 
sittin at the door, and all the animals skampering away down the 
hill-side, or flying in bunches through the air. 

‘ Noah lived to be 950 years old. How nice. I dont know whether 
1 dies lived as long as gentlmen, but I should think that they did 
nearly. What a long time to be married. I should like to think 
that my granmother would live on like that; but its no use, spite 
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of how much I love her. Dear granny. O God, you are kind, 
the teacher and the Salvation says, kinder than our fathers and 
mothers, so do let me see dear granny up in Heaven agen after 
she is burried. She’s quiet as good as those ladies who went into 
the ark, she is; so you must save my granny. The lesson, I 
think, we ougt to learn from these things is to take care that we 
are living as we know God wishes, and not to jossle and prossecute 
the Salvation army, just cause they wont get drunk, and they like 
to tell about God at all chantses.’ 

Another mistress, whose school is situate in one of the lowest 
parts of the metropolis, sends me a very pleasing description of a 
scene in her school on ‘ Inspection Day.’ 

Her Majesty’s Inspector was examining the first class in 
reading. On each little girl finishing her prescribed paragraph, 
the Inspector further tested her intelligence by putting a question 
on the meaning of some word or phrase which occurred in the piece 
the child had read. The mistress informs me that the Inspector 
had such a pleasant, chatty manner that she really believes her girls 
looked forward to and enjoyed his visit. If any child failed to 
answer a question put by this gentleman, it was not because she 
was timorous or nervous, but (frankly admits the mistress) because 
of incapacity, or on account of faultiness or weakness in tuition. 

A dear child called Mary Cooper had read her allotted piece 
with such appropriate emphasis and such sympathy of expression, 
that the Inspector said to her in his kind sincere manner, ‘ That 
was really beautiful, my child! And now,’ he added, ‘if you can 
tell me the meaning of that word “turf,” I shall give you my very 
best mark.’ 

Meanings of words are mountains of difficulty to some children, 
and the tears almost started to Mary’s eyes because she realised 
that the Inspector had chanced to drop on a word whose meaning 
she had not lately studied. Poor child! I wonder how often she 
had frolicked and tripped over Nature’s emerald carpeting! 
Possibly never. But Mary had plenty of determination ; she felt 
that her very life almost depended on giving an answer; and she 
lost no time in exercising her little brain to the utmost for some 
kind of definition: and just as the Inspector was saying ‘ Well, 
never mind, child, I will pass on,’ she eagerly exclaimed, ‘ Turf, 
sir, is grass and clean dirt stuck together by God.’ ‘A most 
excellent definition,’ said the Inspector; ‘in fact, the answer I 
looked for was not nearly so precise as that. You have gained 
my highest mark,’ 
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The next paper is one by William Kempson, and its subject 
is ‘Seamen and the Sea.’ 

‘Seamen ure what we call sailors, and captins, and training 
ship boys. The sailors you see in the streets are nice little fat 
men, with red and brown faces. They ware boys’ coats and hats, 
and their trousers are too tite for them up above and too wide for 
them down below. It makes them feel very riled. Sailors dont 
ware collers, becose their necks are so thick; and they allways 
have their boots blacked for fear the captin might see them 
round a corner. They dont carry their best close in boxes, but 
they ty them up in big red and blue handkerchers just like 
Christmas puddens. Sailors are very fond of their mothers and 
sisters, and you neerly allways see them taking them out fora 
walk, The reason why sailors like to get drunk is becose it 
makes them roll about like as if they was on the ocheant. 

‘You think as the sea is bigger than what it looks. I have 
seed it once and I wouldnt beleeve it was the ocheant, till the 
teacher told me that it was. It was when our school went from 
Waterloo to Portsmouth, and nothing to pay only a shilling. 
Just afore I started from home that morning, my mother said to 
me while she was brushin me up niced, “ Billy, you'll see the 
waves jump mountains high, if it only blowsa bit.” Then TI said 
to her, “ Have you ever seed it give a jump, mother?” and she 
said ** No, Billy, I’ve never seed the sea, nor never shall ; but I’ve 
heerd on it, Billy.” So when the teacher told me that flat piece 
of green water was the ocheant, I felt as if I’d just come all for 
nothin. I looked at it till I was neerly sick, and I should have 
set down and done a good ery, only I had to keep follerin of the 
teacher, so I hadnt got time. At last I felt so riled that I went 
up and cote hold of the Teacher’s coat, and I said “ Please, sir, 
can you make it jump a bit?” But he only laught, and told 
me what a funny boy I was. I do beleeve he thought I was a 
kiddin him. But I wasnt a kiddin him at all. I only wanted 
to see the ocheant a carryin on same as my mother told me 
it did. 

‘A lot of the boys got some of the ocheant up in their hands, 
and drunk it. You should have seed them spit it out like 
lightnin. I wouldnt touch none of the ocheant, I was so riled. 

‘The ships are very niced to look at, but them with sails on 
searsely go at all. Why they didnt go half as quick as my boat 
goes down the street when its been a raining. I think they 
build them a lot too hevvy. Them paddlin steamers is the ones 
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for goin. They just begin to puff a bit first, then the paddles go 
splashin round like mad, and off they start as if they was goin 
all round the world. I just tell you strait, if it hadnt of been 
for them steamers, I shouldnt have injoyed myself a bit, barrin 
the meat tea. Them steamers without paddles go quick too, but 
they dont make half such a loud noise. 

‘The teacher took all the boys on a big steamer that was 
going to start the next week to cross the sea. There was some 
nasty dirty men doin all sorts of queer things. Some was having 
a game throwing buckets of water all over the ship. Others of 
them kept a popping down a dark hole, and then theyd come up 
agen laughin. Some was flinging ropes about as if they was 
silly, and two of them was a walking about here and theer with a 
paint pot, and kept touching one place and then another, but they 
couldnt make up their mind to stop for long anywheres. So I 
askt the teacher what all those funny mucky men was; and he 
said “ Why, they’re sailors, William, reeal sailors; and very hard 
at work the poor fellers are.” Well, I’m sure as teacher wouldnt 
go and tell a story, but if anybody else had have told me that, I 
wouldnt have beleeved it. It made me reglar riled, it did. Theres 
a nasty smell about ships, something like what our school smells 
on a hot day when all the boys are standin together in one room 
singing, only its a bit funnier. You feel as if you want to be ill, 
but it wont let you. The teacher said it once let him be ill, and 
then he felt better. Suilors never get ill when they are on the 
ocheant, becose they know how to put their legs when they are a 
walking. 

‘My mother doesnt want me to be a sailor. She says that if 
ever [ go for a sailor, she'll die while I’m away. I cant make out 
why it is that yer mothers never want you to go for sailors. It 
does rile me so. I do beleeve I should go if it wasnt for her. I 
know a boy that got to be a sailor, all from stealin some black 
pudden. Insted of sending him to prison, they put him on a 
training ship, and now he dresses in niced sailors close, and is a 
lot fatter than me. I'd go and steal some black pudden if it 
wasnt a sin. It’s no good of stealin bits of sugar and little things 
like that, becose they only box yer ears for it, and never think of 
making you sailors. It does rile meso. Sugar is just as good as 
black pudden, so why cant they send you to the training ship for 
stealin of it ? 

‘I sometimes draw ships and then colour them yeller and blue 
with my penny box of paints. I can draw steamers best becose 
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you havnt to draw no sails, but only two black lines for funnils, 
and its so niced and easy to draw the smoke a comin out. You 
just twerl yer pencil round and round, and its done right. 
Before I seed the ocheant I used to make fishes swimming all 
round the steamer; but I dont now, because I never seed one 
single fish swimming round them steamers at Portsmouth, much 
less chivyin one another. It makes me riled to have to leave 
them out, but what’s the good of putting them in if theyre not 
theer. The lesson what you learn is, allways to be kind to sailors, 
and not to say as the sea can jump as high as the clouds, when it 
can only just shift about like shavins.’ 

One of the most interesting lads that ever passed through 
my school was little Johnny Slinn. I disguise the name in this 
case, as Slinn is now a rising young comedian on the London 
boards. 

Johnny’s powers of mimicry, even as a schoolboy, were indeed 
wonderful. 

A favourite pastime with him was to gather a semicircle of 
boys round him, and then defy them to ‘ hold their faces without 
laughing’ whilst he contorted his features into all kinds of gro- 
tesque expressions and shapes. 

The little band of subjects would endeavour to fortify them- 
selves against the embryo actor’s cajoleries by pursing up their 
features, biting their lips till they almost bled, or essaying to fix 
their thoughts on extraneous things. But it was all of no avail. 
Before Johnny had subjected them for one short minute to his 
facial pantomime, they would all be compelled, one after the 
other, to relax their features and break into uncontrollable 
laughter. 

Johnny generally commenced operations with his victims by 
grinning savagely at them all for a second or two, and then 
suddenly bursting into a most comical giggle. This preliminary 
farce itself ordinarily cleared off about half of them, and these 
were instantly pulled out of the row by Johnny’s ‘ manager,’ or 
‘bully,’ and put by themselves against the wall. Johnny would 
then resume his attack upon the others by projecting out his 
lower jaw bulldog fashion, rolling his eyes like a ghoul, making 
his nose play up and down like a nibbling rabbit, causing his 
forehead to twitch like automatic parchment, and all the time 
giving vant t» the most mirth-provoking sounds. One or other 
of these appeals proved irresistible to the risibility of his on- 
lookers, and in quick succession they were summarily summoned 
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by Johnny’s manager to fall back, till the whole semicircle had 
vanished. 

I once caught Johnny entertaining pretty well a whole class 
by imitating myself. 

It so happened that just as the lads were about being dis- 
missed after the morning lessons, I was called away for a moment 
or two to attend to a visitor. But this was time enough for 
Johnny to go through a little performance ; for on my suddenly 
returning by another entrance, there was the little imp with my 
silk hat on his head, an eye-glass (one of his own) stuck above 
his cheek, and my walking-stick under his arm, whilst he was 
perambulating round the room with the exact gait peculiar to 
myself, and now and again pretending to gingerly remove bits of 
orange peel out of his path by a whisk of the stick. As soon as 
he gathered, from the sudden cessation of laughter, that I had 
returned to the room, the young rascal instantly whipped my hat 
off his head, slipped the glass into his mouth, and demurely 
walked up to me saying, ‘ Please, sir, I was a holding them for you 
while you came back.’ 

A year or two after Johnny Slinn left school there was a 
‘windfall’ in the family. Johnny’s uncle on the mother’s side 
returned from Australia a fairly wealthy man, and he generously 
transferred a part of his fortune to his sister and her husband. 

Young Slinn was placed in a city merchant’s office. How- 
ever, although he was thoroughly steady and attentive to business, 
he still entertained a strong desire to go upon the stage. He 
joined an amateur theatrical society, and soon became its choicest 
low comedian. Before he was eighteen he got an engagement in 
Scotland with a good touring company, and after two or three 
years’ provincial work he succeeded in getting a footing on 
London boards. At the present moment, I can safely say, I 
know of no low comedy actor of Slinn’s age who is such a 
favourite with the London theatre-going public, and I venture 
to prophesy that he is destined to step into the very front rank 
of comedians. As regards means, he is quite independent of his 
profession, for, at his uncle’s death, he came into a little fortune 
of seven thousand pounds. 

And now I transcribe Johnny Slinn’s school effusion. Here 
and there I have modified the punctuation, but, apart from that, 
I give the essay exactly as I find it. 

‘Bank Holiday.—They call this happy day Bank holiday, 
becose the Banks shut up shop, so as people cant put their money 
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in, but has to spend it. People begin talking about Bank holiday 
a long time afore it comes, but they dont begin to spree about 
much till the night afore. Bank holidays are the happiest days 
of all your life, becose you can do nearly what you like, and the 
perlice dont take no notice of you. You can go into fields, and 
make your horses and donkeys go quick, and shout all about as 
hard as you like, and larf at people, and dress up in all different 
colours with guys on your faces, and you can do everythink but 
steal and brake winders. Never steal or brake winders, for it is 
written in the Bible. Theres only one thing as spoils Bank 
holiday, and that is not being fine and hot. When its wet, all 
the gentlemen get savige, and fight one another, and pull their 
sweetarts and missises about. I’m very sorry for them all round, 
becose it is a shame for to see. But when its fine and hot, the 
gentlemen all larf and are kind, and the women dance about and 
drink beer like the gentlemen. Everybody’s right, and boys 
dont get skittled round. 

‘Last Bank holiday was a regular good one. The man called 
Mr. Binn as lives four doors from us has a little horse and barrow 
cart, becose he goes about selling green stuff. My father, who 
is a shoemender, did all their childern’s boots just for nothin at 
all the week afore, so Mr. Binn told my father that him and 
mother and baby and me could all go with him in his carriage to 
Box Hill on the Monday. My father said the green stuff man 
got the best of the bargin, becose he soled the childern’s boots 
very thick, besides putting some new lastiks in the missis’s. 
When the cart came round, besides Mr. and Mrs. Binn and the 
childern, there was that young man and his sweetart as both 
works at the blackin factery. They call him Currunts, I dont 
know why; just same as they call my father Tachinends. Mr. 
Binn is a big strong man with a ruff voice, so they daresnt call 
him anythink, but they call his pony Beens. Mr. Binn called 
out from the carrige ‘“‘ Now, Tachinends, sharp’s the word.” Then 
we all walked out, and got in. We had to sit all very close 
together, and there wasnt room for one more. Mr. Binn then 
said “ Are you all right behind ?” and Currunts answered “ Right 
you are, guvnor, no more for Box Hill this time!’ and then 
Mr. Binn let the pony go its fastest’ over the stones. Currunts 
kept lifting his hat and yellin to different folks in the street as 
he knowd, but our baby begun crying as loud as it could becose 
of.the bumping up and down. At last we got to parts of London 
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where Currunts didnt know people; the roads got yellerer, and 
the houses werent so black and high. 

‘It was such a nice ridé after that. There was big trees on 
both sides of the road nearly all the way, and beautiful fields 
right away wherever you looked. The houses was just nowhere. 
But when we got nearly to Box Hill I never seed anythink like it. 
It seemed as if the road was sinking down in the middle of the 
fields, and the fields seemed as if they was a rising up to the 
clouds. You never seed anythink so pretty in all your life. Box 
Hill is the prettyest of all, and it was just at the bottom of it 
that Mr. Binn said “ Wo, Beens! All change for Box Hill,” and 
the pony stopped and we all got out. 

‘ After a bit we had our dinner sitting on the grass. Dinners 
taste nicer at Box Hill than they do at home. We just had as 
much as we liked to eat, and then there was plenty left for tea 
and supper. Baby never cried at all, but tumbled about on the 
grass, and looked at the white ducks and hens, and listened to 
the roundabout orgins. Father wanted to go to the top of the 
Hill, but Mr. Binn said “ Not me; its good enuff here ;” so we 
didnt go. Currunts and his sweetart went walking away by 
theirselves, and he had his arm round her neck and she had hers 
round his cote tails. Lots of people kept coming all day till it 
was regular jolly. After tea the yung gentlemen and their 
sweetarts played at kissin in the ring. I never seed so many 
kisses in my life. 

‘When it got late, my mother and Mrs. Binn and the 
childern got in the cart, and sat talking while the gentlemen 
went inside the house and drank beer. At last we all started 
home, and it felt so nice and queer riding in the dark. There 
was a beautiful big moon right before us, and I could see Mr. 
Binn’s head keep bobbin in the middle of it while he was driving. 
Mother told me after that I went to sleep at a place called 
Letherhead, and never woke up till we was home. Next morning 
I was so sorry it was over, you dont know.’ 


Henry J. BARKER. 
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The Fairies’ Cobbler. 


SAT at work ’neath the lintel low, 
And the white-walled street was still, 
Save for the sound of my neighbour's loom, 
‘ Plik-a-plek-plek,’ through the twilight gloom, 
And a curlew crying shrill. 





The curlew cried, and I raised my head, 

For I felt the good folk near ; 

Slim little shapes in the fading light, 

Dusk and dim, but their eyes gleamed bright, 
And they hailed me thin and clear. 


In they swept with a rustling sound, 

Like dead leaves blown together ; 

Bade me fashion their dainty shoon, 

‘0 the morrow’s e’en is the Feast o’ the Moon, 
And we dance on the wan white heather.’ 








So I took their gay stuffs, woven well, 
As never a mortal weaves ; 

Fashioned daintily, fashioned fair, 
Little red shoon that the Pixies wear, 
Of the blood-red autumn leaves. 


They stood at my knee, they crowded near, 
And shrilled a piping tune, 

Their great eyes glowed, and they whispered ‘ Quick ! ’ 
And my work went merrily, ‘ tic-tac-tic,’ 
By the light of the yellow moon. 
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‘Thanks and thanks for thy labour done, 
And aye when the summer’s o’er, 

And reapers carry the last brown sheaf, 
We'll send our sign of a yellow leaf, 

A leaf blown in at the door. 


‘So shall ye know that the time hath come, 
And merry at heart shall rise, 

Rise and go where we flit and fleet, 

Follow the track of our twinkling feet 

And the glow of our golden eyes.’ 


They reeled away through the starlight air 
And cried, ‘ On our crystal shore, 

O Friend, you shall ’scape the winter’s grief : 
Follow the sign of the yellow leaf, 

The leaf blown in at the door!’ 





So shall I know when the time hath come, 
And merry at heart shall rise, 

Rise and go where they flit and fleet, 

The little red shoon on the twinkling feet 
And the glow of the golden eyes. 


Winter will come with snow-stilled skies, 

And the neighbours’ hearths aglow ; 

But the owls will drowse on my cold hearth-stone, 
For I shall be gone where the birds are flown 
And the great moon-daisies blow. 


I sit at work ‘neath the lintel low, 
And the white-walled street is still; 
The twilight deepens dim and grey, 
To-morrow it may be—not to-day— 
And I wait the Pixies’ will. 


GRAHAM R. Tomson. 


YOL. XIII. NO. LXXVI. EE 
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A Dangerous Catspaw. 


By Davip Curistie Murray AND HENRY Murray. 


XVI. 


F Esden’s crime and his repentance alike seemed sudden to him- 
self, there were in each case influences at work upon which he 

had not counted. No honest man turns rogue upon a sudden, and no 
honest man grown rogue returns to honesty by a simple impulse. 
One might say pretty truly that the two races of honest and dis- 
honest do not mix at all, but there is no need to speak with 
scientific accuracy. A thousand shifts and dodges, lies, supple- 
nesses, and evasions had prepared him for his fall, and had worked 
in him without his knowledge. And since the committal of his 
crime a thousand shocks of shame and pride had acted on his 
spirit. Perhaps if his master and tempter had even been a gentle- 
man, Esden would have experienced a repulsion less active and 
profound. As it was, his sense of breeding had been more tender 
than his conscience. .He might gloze the matter over to himself 
as best he could, and he had really come to the conviction that 
he was no more than a borrower. But the loan had been con- 
tracted under conditions so eccentric that it needed but little 
to transform it into theft. Anybody’s detection of the act would 
have done for him as much as this, and Gale’s knowledge served as 
well as another’s. In Gale’s eyes he was a thief. He had admitted 
to himself that this insane complexion would be put upon his act 
by any creature who became aware of it. It was only he who 
knew the final purity of his own motives. It was only he who 
could tell on what a basis of honour his abstraction of the jewels 
was devised. It is curious, and will continue curious to the end 
of the chapter, to see how a man not absolutely a fool can fool 
himself; can accept at his own hands a paradox so mad that he 
would feel his intelligence insulted if another offered it; can lie 
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to the one creature in the world who best knows the truth, and 
can have the lie believed. 

Gale’s knowledge made a thief of him not only theoretically 
or by the force of an ignorant opinion, but to his own apprehension, 
and, however he might have struggled against it, to his own 
intent. There are many sorts of pride, and Wyncott Esden was 
not an atom less sensitive about bis own good opinion because he 
had a load of meanly acquired debt, or because he had entrapped 
a feeble friend into a dangerous service. His enforced companion- 
ship with Gale grated horribly against every fibre of his soul and 
body. It stabbed his personal sense of dignity to the heart, and 
slew it outright a thousand times a day. But, as when, according 
to Milton, the steel passed threugh the vitals of the celestial 
warriors brought only the mortal anguish, and not the mortal 
release, his self-respect stood there to suffer death, and suffered 
it, and yet was there to suffer it again, and so on countless 
times, throughout the loathsome tragi-comedy of the last three 
days. 

At first the thought of another’s knowledge had seemed the 
supreme possible punishment, but his partnership with Gale had 
taught him otherwise. Of two evils, says philosophy, choose the 
less. This is a piece of obvious wisdom, but it was perhaps easier 
to see it and to say it even for the first time than it often is to 
. put it into practice. It is as unnecessary a piece of vocalised 
wisdom as any in the world, and as unhelpful. A wayfaring man, 
though a fool, would not err therein if he could help it, but the 
plaguey part of the business is to discover which of the two evils 
is the less. To go without a hundred and sixty pounds or to entrap 
the poor J.P., forinstance? Tolet J.P. suffer, or to turn borrower 
on those eccentric lines? To take his share of shame and be quit 
of Gale by a word of repentance, or to plunge deeper into the 
morass of crime in the hope of finding a hiding-place? The poor 
mortal, let him be never so erring by nature, will choose what 
seems the lesser evil. Nobody wants to suffer beyond the 
necessary. 

Flogged backward by shame and conscience, and flogged on- 
ward by fear and need, Esden had had but a sorrowful time of it. 
Shame and conscience were already gaining ground when the girl 
he had once tried to fool came to their aid, and put an end, if not 
to the fight itself, at least to the uncertainty in which its issues 
were involved. 

But there was more gall for him to drink. He must make his 
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confession either by letter or by word of mouth, and must make 
it speedily. Then came the question—To whom to make it? To 
Miss Pharr, directly ? Intolerable and impossible. To his aunt ? 
To Edith? Equally or almost equally intolerable. To Elphin- 
stone or Arnold? Could pride, however humiliated, stoop so low ? 
To picture himself as he was, even at his least harmful intent, 
imaged truly in the mind of any one of them, was in itself a 
punishment which he felt to be more than equal to his deserts. 
The horror with which its bare contemplation inspired him seemed 
at times, even when the fight was virtually over, to drive him back 
to his criminal companionship with Gale. 

No philosopher has yet dug down so deep into human nature 
as to come upon the ultimate springs of will. It happens, far 
oftener than not, that the final and irrevocable decision is taken 
without the actual knowledge of the actor; and it is in those 
moments when will seems dormant that the crucial and pregnant 
acts of life are performed. When Esden had grown so tired of all 
this fighting and buffeting to and fro that he felt incapable of 
action, he did in utter lassitude what he could not do by force of 
resolution. 

Prickett, for his own purposes, had handed to him the cheque 
which had been entrusted to him by Miss Pharr. Esden had 
already driven to the bank, and had transmuted the strip of paper 
into solid gold. If he had never let fall in his flight that fatal 
bit of evidence which Prickett had found in the railway cutting, 
all might have gone so well and smoothly with him. The money 
had actually Jain under his hand when Grainger had arrived with 
the news of her participation in his secret. He took the gold 
half mechanically now from the drawer in which he had placed it, 
and laid it in its two neat firmly packed canvas bags upon the 
table. He opened one of them, and counted out a hundred and 
sixty pounds from it. He had fallen from his own esteem mainly 
for that, and would have that at any price, whether he could repay 
it orno, He even. felt a glow of spurious heroism in thinking 
that he would save his feeble friend at his own proper cost. He 
refastened the bag and made up the one hundred and sixty pounds 
into a compact brown-paper parcel, which he sealed and surrounded 
with a pencilled note. Then he enfolded the package with a sheet 
of brief-paper, resealed it and addressed it, and for extra security 
tied about it a piece of red tape. Then he put the remainder of 
the gold into a small black handbag, and, tossing his hat on negli- 
gently, went out and down the stairs. As he walked towards 
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Fleet Street he met a commissionnaire, and, entrusting the packet 
to him, bade him carry it to its address and await an answer. He 
gave the man a half-crown for his trouble, and told him that the 
response might be left in the letter-box of his chambers. Then 
he went gloomily on into the street, hailed a hansom, and de- 
manded to be driven to Prickett’s private lodgings. 

The detective was at home and alone, in high good humour, 
when Esden’s name was taken in to him. 

‘Show the gentleman up, my dear,’ said Mr. Prickett to his 
housemaid, smilingly. ‘What’s the new game?’ he asked him- 
self, ‘ Ain’t there enough dust in your eyes already, Joseph ?’ 

He laid down his pipe, and advancing to the door of the room 
stood there in readiness to receive his visitor. The visitor strode 
past him without uncovering, and dropped upon the table a black 
bag, which fell as solidly there as if it had contained a pair of 
dumb-bells. 

‘Shut the door,’ he said; ‘I have something to say to you. 
There are eight hundred and forty pounds in gold in that bag. I 
hand that over to your care, and’—he clenched his teeth hard 
for a moment, and rocked to and fro ever so little as he stood 
with his hand grasping the back of a chair, and facing Prickett 
without looking at him—*‘I give myself in charge.’ 

At this, for once the unsurprisable stood surprised, and for all 
his readiness a second or two went by before he could find a 
word. 

‘Well, sir,’ he answered, when he had gathered his wits \o- 
gether, ‘that’s the best way out of it, beyond a doubt.’ 

~He was as cool again as if he had expected this dénowement 
from the first. 

‘ Sit down, Mr. Esden,’ he said quietly, placing a chair. Esden 
obeyed, very much after the fashion of a mechanical figure whose 
springs are set in motion. ‘I got my orders this afternoon,’ 
Prickett said, seating himself on the opposite side of the table, 
‘and they was to the effect that when things came to a head 
there was to be no taking in charge at all.’ 

Wyncott lifted his eyes and stared at him. The upper and 
under lids were of a leadenish brown. The rims were red with 
two or three nights of sleepless misery, and the eyes themselves 
had gone almost colourless. 

‘ You knew ?’ he asked, in a leaden, uninterested way, as if it 
had mattered less to him than to anybody in the world. 

‘Why, yes, Mr. Esden,’ Prickett answered, with a respectfu 
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commiseration in his voice. ‘I had the case so far clear that I 
went down to Wootton Hill to-day to know what I was to do 
when the pinch came. If you'll excuse me for saying so, sir, I’m 
very glad and very much relieved indeed, for your own sake, as 
you’ve seen fit to take this course. I don’t want to take any 
liberties, Mr. Esden, because of the position you’ve happened to 
put yourself into; but I’ve always took a respectful and a friendly 
interest in you, if you'll allow the word to pass, since I first set 
eyes upon you. Feelings can’t be allowed to interfere with busi- 
ness, sir; but I was very sorry to have to track you down, and 
I’m very glad that the job’s took off my hands. You're free to 
go, sir, and I shall have great pleasure in reporting what has 
happened. Of course, we shall expect you to serve our turn to 
the utmost of your ability, and not to spoil our game with 
Reuben.’ 

‘I am free to go?’ asked Esden, in the same weary and un- 
interested tone. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ Prickett answered. ‘ Such was my instructions.’ 

‘Who gave them?’ Wyncott demanded, staring at the table. 

‘Dr. Elphinstone, sir, and Mr. Arnold Esden.’ 

Wyncott sat silent for a minute, and, removing his hat, passed 
a handkerchief across his forehead. He played a tattoo on the 
table with his fingers. 

‘What made you follow me?’ he asked, looking downwards. 
It seemed, in some dim way, worth while to know. Not that he 
greatly cared, or seemed ever likely to care again, for anything. 

‘There was a variety of clues, sir,’ Prickett responded, as if 
he thought the other’s curiosity perfectly legitimate and natural. 
‘There was the journey down to Hemsleigh, and up from Sandy 
Park, There was your manner when I showed the tool to you. 
There was your talk along with Gale when I was by. There was 
your going back to him when I was gone. There was the ink in 
your chambers as the letter was wrote with. There was the mark 
of the same jemmy on one of the doors in your room, There was 
a variety of things, Mr. Esden.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Wyncott, when he had sat in stony silence for a 
long time after this enumeration ; ‘I was a fool.’ 

Prickett shook his head in mournful affirmation of this state- 
ment, but made no verbal answer to it. 

‘ You’ve brought back a part of the money, it seems, Mr. Esden. 
But the jewels is the main thing. Where are they?’ 

‘Gale stole them from my chambers,’ Esden answered, without 
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looking up. Really, now that tk2 thing was done it seemed to 
matter scarcely at all. The conflict was over, and the shame 
seemed to have gone with it, and all his cares. There was a very 
heavy weight upon him, though it seemed as if another carried it 
and he were sorry for him—the weight of a dull, blind stupor, 
that was all. 

‘By George,’ said Mr. Prickett, ‘that chap’s got his Father’s 
own luck. It seems no matter what he does, as if there was 
never any nailing him. We've got him now on toast, and he gets 
off it, and walks about scot free with his hands in his pockets, as if 
nothing had happened.’ 

‘They let him go also?’ Esden said. ‘To save my reputa- 
tion, I suppose ?’ 

*I suppose so, sir.’ 

‘ Well, they count without me. I shall. give Gale in charge 
myself, so soon as I leave this place.’ 

‘Well, you know, Mr. Esden,’ said Prickett, ‘I’ve got my 
instructions to act on, and I’m going to act on them. They are 
to keep this dark, and dark it’s going to be kept. I don’t say as 
the ladies and gentlemen interested ain’t keeping it dark in part 
for your sake, but they’re doing it a good deal for their own.’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me,’ asked Esden, lifting his eyes to 
Prickett’s face with a new and deadly light in them, ‘ that Gale 
is to go free?’ 

‘ What’s to be done, sir?’ Prickett answered. ‘ Whichever 
way it goes you and him has got to travel together. Suppose 
you was to be allowed to slip and Gale was collared. How much 
better would that make it for the ladies and gentlemen as is left 
behind ?’ 

Wyncott was not thinking of the ladies and gentlemen who 
were left behind. It did not even occur to him to remember that 
he might have thought somewhat too little of their interest all 
along. At bottom, whatever courage he continued to summon 
was hysteric enough, but on the surface he looked doggedly resolved. 

‘Whatever happens,’ he said, with a savage concentration, 
‘Gale will not go free.’ 

‘I don’t see,’ Prickett answered, ‘ but what he’s got to. You 
and him is tied too close together, Mr. Esden. I don’t suppose 
as you are for cutting your own nose off to spite your face and 
that’s what it would have to come to if you went for Gale. Be- 
tween you and me,’ Prickett added, ‘you can’t want him much 
worse than Ido. You took him out of my hands only a day or 
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80 ago, so to speak, and I’ve been watching him this five years. 
If he’d have got through all right with this job, and come safe 
through with it, he’d never ha’ done anything more on this side 
of the water, whatever he might have done in the United States 
of America. But now that this job’s dropped through, he’ll be at 
it again to a certainty. A nibble like this will only make him 
hungry, and even them as wishes him the worst can afford to wait 
for the next move he makes.’ 

‘ What do you mean,’ asked Esden, ‘by what he might do in 
the United States?’ 

‘Why,’ Prickett answered, ‘naturally, he’s going there. Or, 
at least, he means to. He’s got his ticket ready, and he’s got a 
ticket for a pal, a cutter of precious stones—what do you call 
him ?—a lapidary. He’s off by Saturday’s boat, if he gets the 
chance. Only you see he won’t, just as it happens to happen.’ 

‘The infernal villain!’ said Esden, forgetting even his own 
shame in his wrath at this discovery. * He gave me a rendezvous 
for to-morrow night, when he was to take half the money for the 
reward.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Prickett, with a momentary smile, ‘that was the 
game, was it? I thought it might be, and I suppose the under- 
standing was as he was to bring half the profit of the stones when 
they was cut? Really now, upon my word, Mr. Esden——’ 
Prickett’s pity for his companiou's simplicity was hardly to be ex- 
pressed in words. ‘Lord, Lord! ‘To think as you should ha’ 
been took in by that fora moment! Upon my soul and honour 
now, there really seems to be no end to it.’ 

He threw himself back in his chair, and seemed to survey 
human stupidity at large.. He shook his head at it reproachfully, 
and then nodded at it in resigned despair. 

‘I suppose, sir,’ he continued, with a gentle mournfulness, 
* there was some kind of fake got up for a sham struggle ?’ Wyncott 
cast a single glance at him, and said nothing. ‘ Ah!’ said Prickett 
in the same tone, accepting the glance as an affirmative, ‘ I thought 
so. And you was to be found tied up, and all that sort of thing— 
gagged with your own handkerchief most likely. Dear me! Well, 
well !’ 

‘Do you think,’ Esden demanded fiercely, ‘ that I am going to 
let the beast who tried to fool me in that degrading way get off 
without a scratch ?’ 

‘It’s galling, sir,’ Prickett admitted. ‘No doubt it’s very gall- 
ing. But I don’t see what you're going to do, all the same.’ 
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‘If they refuse to prosecute him,’ said Esden, darkly, ‘I’li do 
for him what he did for the butler. I'll put a bullet into him.’ 

‘ Not you,’ said Prickett, with a good-tempered allowance, tinc- 
tured by a little scorn. ‘ You think so now, and I won’t say but 
what it’s natural. But that’s no more your lay, Mr. Esden, than 
it’s mine.’ He dismissed the theme at once. ‘ You might tell me 
where that rendezvous was to have been held. It’s some retired 
and quiet spot, of course, and I want to take him quiet if I can, 
and have no rumpus.’ 

‘You may take him how and where you like,’ said Esden, 
bitterly. ‘ It will make no difference to me.’ 

He described the place in which the shameful farce Prickett 
had defined was to have been played. Midway between the 
western end of Holborn and Piccadilly Circus stood a group of 
houses already half demolished to make space for the Shaftesbury 
Avenue. A friend of Gale’s had bought all the locks, keys, and 
door handles in the block, and Gale had free access to the deserted 
buildings, and could employ it without fear of being suspected. 
Esden indicated the house and the chamber in which the meeting 
had been arranged to take place, and surrendered the key which 
was to have secured his own admission. _ 

‘ Thank you, sir,’ said Prickett, pocketing the key. He had 
hardly suffered himself to depart for a moment from the respect- 
ful attitude he would have preserved in Mr. Wyncott Esden’s 
presence, if the interview had happened before a stain had fallen 
upon the social superior’s reputation. ‘If you happen to have 
anything in the way of a private seal about you, sir,’ he said, ‘ we'll 
fasten up this little handbag, and I'll take it down to Wootton 
Hill at once.’ 

Esden detached a seal from his watch-chain, and threw it on 
the table, and Prickett, having rung the bell, called for a candle, 
hunted up a piece of sealing-wax from a drawer of odds and ends, 
and sealed the bag with great particularity. 

«ee ‘You can’t do any harm except to yourself and your friends by 
meddling,’ he said then. ‘ But Ihope you won’t try to interfere with 
Gale. It’ll make no difference to my game if you do. He'll 
never try to leave the country without having the stolen property 
about him, and I’ve got him there.’ He laid his thumb upon the 
table, and held it strongly down, with his eye fixed on Esden’s. 
‘I’ve got him there at any moment. So what I say to you, Mr. 
Esden, I say for your own good. You've got off lucky, and that’s 
as true as the four gospels. Don’t you spoil your fortune, and 
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don’t you take this too much to heart. Lord love you, Mr. Esden ! 
you ain’t the only gentleman in the world as ever made a fool of 
himself, nor you won’t. be the only one as done well after it. 
Bless your little heart alive, sir, I could tell you things about a lot 
of people. You take Lord John Russell’s tip, Mr. Esden. You 
rest and be thankful.’ 

With that Mr. Prickett rose, took his glossy hat from a peg 
behind the door, and brushed it with scrupulous care. He drew 
on his gloves with a painstaking exactness and nicety, and, taking 
up the bag, stood ready to depart. 

‘I suppose I have a right to defend myself,’ said Esden, with 
a hang-dog self-despite. His emotions had begun to wake again, 
but they were over-tired, and neither his shame nor his scorn was 
very painful to him. ‘ You’d better tell them the whole truth if 
you tell them at all. Gale gave me that tool as a souvenir, and 
when the laundress packed my things it got sent down to Wootton 
Hill by accident. I passed Wootton Hill station by accident last 
Monday, and never thought of doing what I did until I found the 
house empty, and the chance occurred to me in a second. I’ve 
taken a hundred and sixty pounds to meet a bill which a poor devil 
of a friend backed for me three months ago. I meant to take 
that and no more. Assoon as I could have managed it I should 
have sent back the thousand pounds anonymously. I was will- 
ing to pay Gale half the reward to keep him quiet, though I 
should have had to live like a pauper for a year to pay back his 
share of it. He wasn’t content with that, but I don’t mean,’ 
Wyncott added, with a miserable sense of futility in the words, ‘ to 
be forced into crime by him or any blackguard like him.’ 

‘ The gentleman who gave you the bill was hard up, I suppose ?’ 
said Prickett. 

‘It would have ruined him,’ Esden answered, ‘to lose the 
money. He has a sick wife and six children, and I think he’s the 
feeblest fool under heaven this minute.’ 

‘ Well, sir,’ said Prickett, ‘I shall lay all that before them, and 
if I can help it it shan’t lose anything in the telling.’ 

There was little more said between them. They walked to 
Charing Cross together, and parted at the station gates. 


XVII. 


By this time the summer dusk was falling, and Prickett, alone 
in his compartment of the train, abandoned himself to a twilight 
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philosophy in keeping with the influences of the hour. It is per- 
haps hardly worth while to say that he was not a sentimental man 
by nature. But in spite of his profession he was a friendly 
creature, and he had long felt an admiring liking for Wyncott 
Esden. In the whole world-wide range of intellectual endowment 
there was no sort of capacity or power so fitted to appeal to Prickett 
as the kind of cleverness which the young barrister displayed. 
He had had quite a worshipful recognition for that plausible 
genius of Esden’s, his agile readiness, and soft persuasive brilliance. 
In his respectful way, for he was a high Tory in his heart, and 
thought a prodigious deal of people of good family, he had felt 
almost fatherly towards Esden for these two or three years past. 
They had worked, at the beginning of their acquaintance, on the 
same side, and had formed as much of a friendship as Inspector 
Prickett was ever likely to claim with a man so far above him in 
social status. ; 

It soothed him to remember that if on his former journey 
that afternoon he had carried a message of pure distress and pain, 
he was at least bringing something of a sedative for it now. 
Years of business experience had taught him to be as hard as 
nails about the woes of common criminals, and had toughened 
his sympathies for suffering friends. But in this case the trouble 
sat upon his own doorstep, and his interest in the affair of 
Wootton Hill was as much personal as professional. 

He had grown to be a familiar figure at the little rural station, 
and his business in Wootton Hill was as well known as if the 
crier had proclaimed him. The station master was ingratiating 
and friendly. Prickett was to the full as amiable as he, but was 
shrouded in impenetrable mystery. He shook off the inquiring 
station master easily, and walked straight on to the house. There 
Elphinstone and Arnold were in private consultation, and Prickett 
succeeded in reaching them without the ladies being made aware 
of his presence. This was all very well for the moment, but it 
had consequences, for some five or six minutes after his entry 
Janet heard of it, and, eager to know if any new complications 
had arisen, ran upstairs to the Doctor’s workroom. 

Both Arnold and the Doctor had been terribly put to it to 
maintain such a demeanour at the dinner table as should excite 
no curiosity or comment. They did their loyal best, and failed. 
Pressed by three excited feminine curiosities at once, the Doctor 
was forced to admit a new development in the history of the 
affair. He declined absolutely to say a word beyond this, but 
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was badgered into declaring that the jewels would be returned 
on payment of the reward. In face of this the ladies could think 
of no possible reason for gloom, and when left to themselves got 
into a state of vivid excitement, guessing and wondering left and 
right. In the midst of all this Janet learned that Prickett had 
arrived, had sent in his name to ‘the gentlemen’ specially, and 
was then closeted with them in Dr. Elphinstone’s workroom. 

Now when all was said, the jewels belonged to Miss Pharr, 
and the detective for the time being was in Miss Pharr’s employ. 
Janet conceived that she had a full right to a share in any 
mystery which might arise. She and she alone paid the piper. 
Surely she had a right to look on at the dancing. And when all 
allowances have been made for exaggeration, women are not much 
less curious than men. 

She had only heard the news of Prickett’s arrival a minute 
ago, when she raced upstairs in some exuberance of spirit, bent 
on a half-humorous, half-serious assertion of her rights. But 
when she reached the landing something seemed to lay a warn- 
ing hand upon her; one of those feelings of premonition which, 
when realised, dispose even the sanest minds to superstition. 
What, she thought, if Arnold and Elphinstone were hiding some- 
thing from her which it would be terrible to know, and would be 
best left unknown? An odd fear fell upon her, and she hesitated 
almost at Elphinstone’s door. Within the room a voice was mur- 
muring indistinctly, in a level narrative tone, and she guessed it 
to be Prickett’s. 

‘Confesses?’ Arnold’s voice broke out. ‘Oh, Wyncott! 
Wyncott !’ 

At this, without so much as knowing of her own impulse, she 
dashed at the door, seized the handle, and stood in presence of 
the three. Prickett, standing behind a bare table in the centre 
of the room, with the light of a lamp full upon his face, looked 
up at her gravely, with the expression she had often remarked in 
him, at once impassive and alert. Both his hands rested upon 
a small bag of black leather. Arnold and Elphinstone stood on 
either side of him, and looked at her as she stood suddenly 
arrested in the doorway. 

‘ Darling!’ cried Arnold, advancing swiftly towards her, ‘ you 
must not stay here.’ 

He had no knowledge of the word he used, nor had she for 
the time. It came back to both of them afterwards; but for the 
moment there were other things to think of. 
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She closed the door behind her and stood with her shoulders 
leaning against it. 

‘I did not mean 
know ; 

‘ Pray, pray leave us,’ said Arnold. 

‘ There is some reason for this strange agitation,’ she answered, 
breathing with difficulty. Her limbs were in a violent tremor, 
and she had found it difficult to stand upright. ‘If I have a 
right to know it, you must tell me. If I have no right to know 
it, I will go.’ 

Elphinstone was aghast, and had dropped back into a chair, 
which fortunately stood behind him. The shock with which he 
fell into it shook the room. Arnold seemed half beside himself, 
and Prickett alone retained his self-possession. 

‘You will tell me, sir,’ she said, turning upon him. ‘If it is 
anything relating to the robbery, I have a right to know it, and 
you need not be afraid to tell me.’ 

‘Allow me, miss,’ said Prickett, advancing and offering his 
arm. She accepted it, and he led her to a chair. ‘It was the 
wish of these gentlemen that you should not be pained.’ 

‘I have no doubt that they meant kindly,’ she answered, 
breathing quickly, and looking round upon them with a pale but 
resolute face. ‘Sit down, Mr. Esden. Tell us, sir, if you please,’ 
she turned again to Prickett, ‘ what you came to tell.’ 

Arnold dropped his forehead upon his hands and sat with his 
face hidden. The Doctor shifted his posture with the air of a 
man recovered from a sudden fear and grown ready to face it. 
Prickett returned to his place behind the table, and, laying both 
his hands anew upon the black bag, leaned forward a little like a 
lecturer and spoke. 

‘With your permission, miss, and yours, gentlemen, this is 
the history of what has happened.’ 

He told the story through, with brevity and clearness, dwell- 
ing on the sudden nature of the temptation which had assailed 
the criminal, the humane nature of the main reason which seemed 
to have pushed him into crime, his repentance, and the retribu- 
tion he had made. Wyncott, holding a brief for another in his 
own place, could hardly have done better, for Prickett had in this 
case all those sentiments which it was the barrister’s art to feign— 
the personal interest, the candour, the genuine pity, and the 
faith in the better side of things. Scotland Yard turned counsel 
for the defence. 
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‘ He’s dreadful broken down,’ said Prickett, ‘and I shouldn’t 
wonder if he did himself a mischief. The gentleman that backed 
the bill for him is in very low water. Six children and a sick 
wife, and business in the City about as bad as it can be. It’s a 
painful affair all round, but it’s a family party, so to speak, and it 
can be kep’ quiet. Dr. Elphinstone and Mr. Arnold Esden, miss, 
were in favour of keeping it dark, and so I suppose are you?’ 

Janet was crying by this time, but controlled her tears to listen. 


_ She stole now and again a sidelong look at Arnold, and his shamed 


and broken attitude struck her to the heart. It seemed harder 
upon him than anybody. She could not think angrily or with 
scorn of Wyncott. His fall from honesty horrified her, but she felt 
it, as so many women would have done, in a reflected rather than 
a direct and personal way. It could be nothing less than hideous 
for Arnold, so delicately sensitive in honour, so lofty in all his 
thoughts and hopes and aims, to find one who had been like a 
brother to him turned thief. 

‘This, miss,’ continued Prickett, lifting his hands from the 
black bag and allowing them to fall again, ‘was handed to me 
a couple of hours ago by Mr. Wyncott Esden. Its contents is 
reckoned to be eight hundred and forty sovereigns. Mr. Esden 
sealed the bag at my request with his own private seal, as a matter 
of business, and now—as a matter of business, likewise—I should 
be obliged if the seal was looked at.’ 

He offered the bag to Arnold, who glanced at it and nodded; 
then to Elphinstone, who put up his pince-nez with a trembling 
hand, and examined the seals with unnecessary closeness to conceal 
his agitation. 

‘That being right,’ said Prickett, ‘I may as well break these 
seals and hand you, miss, what belongs to you.’ 

He suited the action to the word, and producing the two canvas 
bags laid them upon the table. 

‘Dr. Elphinstone,’ cried Janet. ‘Arnold! Help me! Tell 
me what I am to do.’ 

They arose at this appeal and approached the table indeter- 
minately. One of Arnold’s hands went out towards the gold, but 
drew back hurriedly, as if he feared to touch it. 

‘He had better go away,’ said Janet. ‘We could never bear 
to look at him again, and he could never bear to see us. Arnold, 
gotohim! Speak to him! Take that horrible money with you, 
and make him take it andfgo away, and promise never to be heard 
of any more.’ 
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‘It’s the best way out of it,’ Elphinstone said. ‘ Ye’re a good 
creature, Janet,asI alwaysknew. We'll just arrange that between 
us lateron. I’m not long for this world’s sorrow, and I’d meant the 
half of what I have to go to yon misguided ediot. Ye'll have to 
bear the load of it yourself now, Arnold, such as it is, and we'll 
spare that much to the puir fool anyway.’ 

He waved his hand towards the money on the table, and then 
took to walking the room in a profound dejection. 

‘You will go?’ Janet asked, turning appealingly towards 
Arnold. 

‘Yes, he answered. ‘I thank you with all my heart, and I 
will go. Are you ready, Mr. Prickett ?’ 

Prickett, answering by a mere nod, gathered up the money, 
replaced it in the bag, bade Miss Pharr a respectful good-evening, 
and followed Arnold from the room. The clergyman took up his 
hat and gloves in the hall, and led the way in silence down the 
drive. 

‘It’s kindly meant, sir,’ said Prickett, when they had reached 
the solitude and silence ,of the road. ‘It’s beautifully meant. 
But Mr. Wyncott Esden has got his pride on edge, sir, so to speak, 
and I don’t think he’il take it.’ 

‘He will have to take it,’ Arnold answered sternly. 

They finished their walk in silence, and, having hung about 
the station without a word until the train came up, they travelled 
in silence up to town and drove to Wyncott’s chambers. The 
self-confessed criminal opened the door at Prickett’s knock, and 
drooped his head at the sight of his cousin. He blushed scarlet 
and then went pale again, and entering before his visitors sat 
down inan armchair. At a sign from Arnold, Prickett closed the 
door. 

‘It was our desire,’ said Arnold, ‘to keep the truth you have 
confessed to from Miss Pharr’s ears, but she has surprised our 
secret. Itwill rest with us. She sends you back this money, and 
bids you go and trouble us no more.’ 

‘I shan’t trouble you any more,’ Esden answered. ‘But I 
shan’t take the money. I am not such a cur as that.’ 

‘You will take what punishment and humiliation is imposed 
upon you,’ said Arnold, in a cold and dreadful scorn. ‘ You will 
take this money and go. Listen, if you please, and understand. 
We, whom you have shamed beyond any hope of forgetfulness, 
are not disposed to accept any further shame at your hands. We 
will not accept the shame of your lingering here. We will not 
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accept the shame of your social failure hereafter or your poverty 
in another country. This is not offered in any spirit of revenge. 
We protect ourselves against you, that is all. You have given us 
the right to protect ourselves against you, and we will exercise it.’ 

‘You can give me in charge if you like,’ said Wyncott. .‘ I’ve 
made up my mind to do it for myself.’ 

‘You are not satisfied,’ Arnold asked, ‘with the shame and 
misery you have brought on us already ?’ 

‘Oh!’ Wyncott answered in grim self-hatred, ‘I’m satisfied, 
if you are.’ Hearose and walked into his bedroom, and Prickett’s 
eye followed him watchfully and warily. There was a moment’s 
silence, and then Wyncott’s voice sounded with a loud quaver in 
the tone—‘ Good-bye!’ Then there was a clicking explosion like 
the noise made by the firing of a percussion-cap, and then another 
and another. 

Prickett dashed into the bedroom, and Arnold followed ; for a 
moment there was a wild struggle in the half darkness, and then 
the two tore Wyncott back into the light. He was bleeding from 
a chance scratch upon the face, and he held a revolver in his hand. 

‘ That’s your handiwork !’ he cried wildly, turning his desperate 

ace on Prickett. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said the detective quietly. ‘That’s my handiwork. 
I had the powder took out of the cartridges. Now you take it 
easy. Nobody wants to hurt you.’ 

Wyncott made one tremendous struggle to free himself, but 
Prickett tripped him by the heels with lightning swiftness, and 
but for Arnold’s grip he would have fallen headlong. As it was, 
the fall wrenched his arm badly, and the intense pain quieted 
him. 

‘Now you sit down there, if you please, sir,’ said Prickett, 
planting him on the sofa. ‘Try to move, and I'll find a way to 
stop you. Upon my word, I am ashamed! No more pluck than 
that? I always took you for a thoroughbred. Ain’t you got no 
respect for your own good name? Ain’t you got no pity for your 
friends? Why, it’s simply sickening, this is. It’s contemptible. 
That’s what I call it. If this gentleman likes to talk to you, he 
may, but I’m sure I don’t want to after such an unmanlike ex- 
hibition.’ 

He gave Arnold a swift persuasive glance and gesture, and 
passed him with a whisper. 

‘T’ll see to his razors. He’s ripe for anything.’ 
With that he slipped into. Wyncott’s bedroom, and, having lit 
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the gas there, found the razor-case and pocketed it. He made a 
further search, but, finding nothing which could be put to dan- 
gerous uses, went back into the sitting-room. Arnold was sitting 
before his cousin and had taken his lax right hand in his own. 
Prickett nodded to himself approvingly. 

‘He'll do a lot more on that lay than on the other,’ he said 
inwardly. ‘Gentlemen, both,’ he added aloud, ‘I'll just step 
back into the next room, and have a look at the evening.’ 

Arnold glanced up at him, but Esden gave no sign. The 
detective winked and nodded encouragement, and then withdrew, 
closing the door behind him. 

‘Take this money now, Wyncott,’ said Arnold, when they had 
sat in silence fora time. ‘ Accept that humiliation for the sake 
of those whom you have shamed and injured. Goaway and make 
the best of the talents God has given you. Try to make atone- 
ment for the past, and if in time to come you can throw this 
burden from your shoulders, the payment will be accepted with 
pride and joy. But take it now and let that be the first sign of 
a true repentance. You cannot repay us for our pain by sinking 
—you may by swimming.’ 

Arnold felt a convulsive grip from the hand he held in his own, 
and responded to it by a firm strong pressure. There were many 
things he was disposed to speak of, and to a younger man, or 
one more ignorant, he would have uttered his mind in the words 
his office gave him a right to use. But he was certainly none the 
worse a man, and possibly none the poorer as a clergyman, because 
his delicacy kept him silent. 

‘You will go away?’ he asked at length, after long silent 
thinking. ‘And try?’ A grip of the hand was the sole answer 
to either question. ‘And do what we desire?’ There was a 
pause after this, and the question had to be repeated, but in the 
end it met the same answer as the others. ‘I have your word of 
honour for all this?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Wyncott, in a voice hardly audible. ‘I shan’t see 
you again. Good-bye.’ 

* Good-bye, Wyncott. God help you! God bless you!’ 

They parted in that fashion, and Arnold entering the bedroom 
drew Prickett towards him. 

‘Stay with him a little.’ The detective nodded. ‘ You're a 
good fellow, Prickett. Shake hands. Good night.’ 

Whether a clergyman ought to think the better of a sinner 
for attempting suicide may be left for the present as an open 
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question. But it is very certain that Wyncott’s desperate resolu- 
tion had changed his cousin’s mind towards him. At least it 
showed the depth of his despair, and despair is so terrible a thing 
that few men can bear to look at it unmoved. 


XVIII. 


Gale, meanwhile, regarded himself as one of the happiest men 
alive. At the thought of what his sentiment of gratitude towards 
Wyncott Esden had done for him, he was more than half disposed 
to turn virtuous altogether. It was simply glorious to have made 
so rich a haul as the result of one good impulse. If he had been 
a common insensible criminal, he would have left his defender 
unthanked—would have offered him no souvenir, and so would 
have had no clue to guide him to the future which now lay in his 
hands. Gratitude was a moral virtue, and gratitude had done 
this for him. He would cultivate the rest of the moral virtues— 
when he could afford them. 

That, time was not yet. It never so much as occurred to him 
to sell so valuable a merchandise as his silence for less than he 
could get for it. To commit burglary on a man who could not 
complain of the offence was a pleasure he had never before tasted, 
and to be able harmlessly to confess the act was something of a 
pleasing novelty also. But Gale had been respectably brought 
up, and had beliefs which might have been called religious, if they 
had ever formed themselves into any sort of law for him. He 
meant to take those beliefs into serious consideration when he 
and Miss Pharr’s jewels were safe in New York, and he pictured 
himself in the near future as a highly respectable, well-to-do 
citizen, who took a considerable interest in chapel discipline, and 
was very fairly regular in attendance on the means of grace. 

The prospect was alluring, and he took pains to reach it. To 
live in clover, and at the same time to study the economics of 
eternity and doctor his immortal soul—what could any man ask 
better ? 

Amongst his acquaintance—which, like Mr. Weller’s know- 
ledge of London, was extensive and peculiar—was a certain 
bankrupt and hungry rascal who had once been in high repute as 
a lapidary. He was a skilled workman, and was respected as an 
expert in gems, but he had broken trust, had passed half a dozen 
years in jail, and could find no employment. Gale had his thumb 
upon this fellow, and the man had for so many years been accus- 
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tomed to fear him that his services might be retained with a 
perfect sense of security. 

Reuben found this personage in even worse circumstances 
than he had believed him to have fallen into. He provided him 
with a decent suit of clothes, promised him a passage to New 
York, and undertook to find him paying employment on the 
other side of the Atlantic. All these circumstances the watchful 
James White, who had by this time enlisted the services of a 
familiar from Rotherham, reported to Prickett as they transpired. 

Another circumstance reported by the watchful White was the 
purchase by Gale of a belt purse of somewhat unusual dimensions, 
divided into compartments. This article had to be made to 
order, and was to be ready without fail on the afternoon of 
Reuben’s arranged rendezvous with Wyncott Esden. The last 
item of information White sent to Prickett on this question was 
to the effect that the belt had been finished, and called for by 
Gale, who had taken it home with him. 

Keen and experienced as he was, Gale was altogether out- 
manceuvred, and when he set out to the empty house with the 
stolen gems bound snugly about his body, and a small bag con- 
taining the simple necessaries for his voyage in his hand, he 
walked towards one of his captors whilst the other patiently 
dogged his footsteps. 

It was nearly nine o’clock, and the shades of evening had 
fallen earlier than usual, for the sky was dense with cloud. An 
hour earlier a coppery tinge had been reflected upon the faces of 
all wayfarers from the threatening sky. Now the glow had faded, 
and the clouds hung dark and seemed to touch the house-tops. 
The sparse gas lamps glimmered here and there, revealing old 
hulks of timber, and the raw ends of houses from which their 
companions of many years had been newly rent away. Parts of 
the road were dangerous with open foundations, or difficult with 
mounds of building refuse, loose piles of brick and slate and 
rafters. Gale knew his way, and steered a steady course. The 
spy, wary and noiseless, followed in his rear. 

The two were midway through the wilderness of wrecked 
houses when the threatened storm first broke. One or two heavy 
drops had given warning, when the whole sky opened into flame, 
and the thunder crashed with awful suddenness and nearness. 
The wind rose at once as if it had been held in a leash and set 
free at this loud signal, and the rain came down in a sheet. Gale 
bent his head and ran, and the watcher followed heedless of his 
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footsteps now that their noise was drowned by the roaring wind 
and rain. 

The burglar made for a house which stood far back across a 
waste of rubbish heaps, and, pushing open the door, stood for a 
moment to wipe the rain from his face. Then he mounted the 
darkened stair deliberately, with the sure foot of custom. Half- 
way up he paused and listened. There was a noise behind him. - 

‘Hillo!’ he said. ‘That you? You're late.’ 

‘No, Reuben,’ answered an unexpected voice above him. 
‘We're full in time.’ 

A ray of light from a dark lantern fleshed suddenly in his 
face and for the second half-blinded him. ‘The following footstep 
mounted swiftly. The trapped villain thrust his hand into the 
pocket of the light dust coat he wore, clutched a revolver there, 
and, without waiting to withdraw it, fired through the cloth in 
the direction of the light above him. Then he turned, and 
seeing full in the line of light a grim visage straining swiftly 
up at him out of the lower dark, he fired again. 

‘Look out, Jim!’ roared Prickett from above, and at the same 
instant he leaped from the landing, lighting full on Gale and 
falling with him. The thunder broke again at that very second 
of time, but a third shot from the revolver was audible even 
then. The thunder rolled away and there was a dead silence. 

‘Anybody hurt?’ said Prickett, picking himself up with 
difficulty from the landing. 

‘I’m in two or three pieces somehow,’ White responded, ‘ but 
the main part’s here seemin’ly. Upsey-daisy, governor! You've 
knocked him silent, master!’ 

‘Keep a hand on him,’ said Prickett. ‘He’s as wily as Satan 
and as strong as a lion. I dropped the glim before I jumped. 
Tl get upstairs for it, and we'll have a look at him. Jim, I’m 
blowed if I ain’t broke my arm. If you’ve got to hit that chap 
while I’m gone, you hit him hard, my lad, and say I told you.’ 

‘ He won’t want no hitting,’ White answered, as his superior 
crawled up the stairs. ‘Gaffer!’ he cried in a changed voice, ‘I 
can’t so much as feel him breathe.’ 

‘Look out for him if he’s foxing,’ Prickett called back. 
‘ Here’s this blessed lantern standing straight on end, and blazing 
away as if it knowed as it was wanted. That’s a bit o’ luck.’ . 

He came down the stairs groaning and limping, and generally 
exaggerating his own mischances with a view to the temptation 
of the prisoner in case he should be shamming. 
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‘ Better get the darbies on him while he’s quiet, James. We 
shall have to do a bit o’ searching, and it’ll be all the easier if he 
comes to again.’ 

He flashed the light upon Gale’s face, and with ‘a quick cry 
knelt beside him. The burglar lay full length with one arm 
crumpled up behind him. 

‘He’s paid all this time,’ said Prickett, solemnly. ‘ He’s as 
dead as a doornail. I jumped the very second he fired that last 
shot. I must ha’ turned ns hand and the ball ’s gone into him. 
Look here!’ 


The morning papers brought a new and dreadful fear to the 
three guests at Wootton Hill. Janet rose from the breakfast 


table with a cry, and Mrs. Wyncott and Edith hurried wildly afted. . 


her as she ran from the room. She stood in the hall like a statue 
of misery, with the journal she had been reading clutched con- 
vulsively in both hands. 

‘There is blood upon them,’ shecried. ‘The man—one of the 
men—is killed.’ 

They brought her back to the room and tried to soothe her, 
but they knew nothing of her main fear. Elphinstone and Arngld 
alike understood it, when they in turn came to read the article 
which had so terrified and shocked her. 

It was headed ‘ Desperate and Fatal Encounter with a Burglar,’ 
and related the manner of the death of Reuben Gale, and the 
discovery upon his body of the jewels which had been stolen from 
Miss Pharr. Arnold and the Doctor held a hasty consultation on 
it, and the young clergyman rushed up to town at once to consult 
Prickett. That worthy personage was in bed with a broken arm, 
and was ordered to keep quiet for a day or two on guard against 
feverish symptoms. 

‘You needn’t be alarmed, sir,’ he said when Arnold explained 
his errand. ‘Mr. Wyncott Esden’s name doesn’t come into this 
any more than yours does. There'll be an inquest, and I shall 
have to tell what happened at the time, but I shan’t have to go 
outside it. I went to meet Gale “from information received.” 
That’s the form, and the coroner won’t try to get behind it. 
If my chiefs ask me any more about it, I shall tell ’em again 
what I said last night. ‘There were two in it,” saysI, “but the 
other was a new hand, and he got conscience-struck, and came 
to me and split.” You needn’t have any fear at all; Mr. Wyncott 
Esden’s name won’t show.’ ; 
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In the event it proved so. Wyncott Esden went out to New 
South Wales, and practised at the bar. A year later Mary 
Grainger followed him, and they two were married. There are 
not many wives who have so terrible a knowledge of their hus- 
bands, but she uses hers as Wyncott uses his own knowledge of 
the past. 

Speaking for myself, in spite of my knowledge of the whole 
story, [am not sure that I would not sooner trust Wyncott Esden 
at this hour than many men who have led fairly blameless lives, 
It does not happen to all of us to stand by as spectators of the 
earthquake which rives the soul and to look into the awful abyss 
that opens there. He who has looked once, and has been merci- 
fully saved from falling, desires to look no more. Happy they 
who have no need to be shaken over that appalling gulf. And 
happy likewise they who, having need of the terror, look once 
into its depths, and are set back on sound land again with whole- 
some lifelong fear implanted in their hearts. 


THE END. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


AST month we published two curious versions of a traditional 
sailor’s ditty, somewhat recalling the duet of ‘The Merry 


- Man and his Maid’ in ‘The Yeomen of the Guard.’ It may be 


remembered that the chant was explained as a confused memory 
of some Catholic creed, while parts reminded myself of Celtic 
tradition. Before the article was published, but when it was too 
late to alter it, Mr. Alfred Nutt kindly drew my attention toa 
very elaborate, mystical, and ‘ Druidical’ chant of the same kind, 
printed by the Marquis de la Villemarqué, the well-known 
author of Barzaz Breiz. If this chant had been of undeniable 
authenticity, my guess would have been correct, and the Breton 
and Celtic source of the song would have been unimpeachable. 
But antiquaries know that the Marquis’s Breton countrymen 
regard him, not exactly as a James Macpherson, yet as an editor 
whose Celtic poems owe too much to literary handling, too little 
to tradition. Indeed Mr. Lejean published, in the second volume 
of the Revue Celtique, some traditional Breton versions of our 
numerical ditty, ‘I will sing you one, oh!’ versions which were 
even more nonsensical than ours, and infinitely less Druidical 
than the Marquis’s. Far be it from me to hurl into the mellay 
among ‘British and Armoric Knights,’ or to give an opinion 
about Celtic antiquities. It is enough that one was so far not 
wrong, that there are Celtic counterparts of our verses. 


* * 
* 


Something more curious remains. There is, it seems, ‘a 
well-known Hebrew song, which is sung on the eve of the Pass- 
over, and which is not unlike that you quote,’ writes Mr. A. 
Raphael. He has been good enough to copy out and send me 
the Hebrew version. Here follow the lines which have been 


sent. 


* * 
e 
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HEBREW VERSION. 


Who knoweth one ? 
I (Israel) know one: 
One is our God, who is in heaven and earth. 


Who knoweth two? 

I (Israel) know two: 

‘Two are the tables of the Law; 

One is our God, who is in heaven and earth. 


I ‘give the last verse of this very old rhyme, which is con- 
structed on the ‘ House that Jack built’ plan. 


Who knoweth thirteen ? 

I (Israel) know thirteen : 

Thirteen are the attributes of God; 
Twelve are the tribes of Israel ; 

Eleven are the stars (seen by Joseph) ; 
Ten are the words ( Decalogue) 

Nine are the months preceding birth ; 
Eight are the days before circumcision ; 
Seven are the days of the week ; 

Six are the divisions of the Mishna; 
Five are the books of Moses; 

Four are the wives of the Patriarchs ; 
Three are the Patriarchs ; 

Two are the tables of the Law; 

One is our God, who is in heaven and earth. 


It will be observed that in the ending of the hymn, the order 
is reversed, and, beginning at thirteen, we return to one. This 
is the more curious because another correspondent has heard an 
English form sung in the same way, forward and backward again, 
in dormitory at Marlborough, more than twenty years ago. The 
tune had been learnt by the singer from Berkshire rustics, far 
enough away from the coast, and clearly this is not especially 
a sea-song. The ‘lily-white maids’ may be men as well as girls 
in very old English, as another correspondent justly remarks, 
and so may denote our Lord and the Baptist. Finally Mr. 
A. J. Butler, whose note has unluckily vanished in the chaos of 
papers, writes that the song, or a shape of it, is a favourite at 
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King’s College, Cambridge. Mr. Thomas Hardy is acquainted 
with a very odd nonsensical variant from Dorsetshire. On the 
whole, the history of a chant which, appearing modified in a 
comic opera, proves to have analogues in Hebrew and Breton, is 
curious enough, but here we say no more of it. 


* * 
* 


Folklore bores many just persons so terribly that one must 
apologise for the following legend. English médrchen, or contes 
populaires, or nursery tales, are extremely rare, or, at least, they 
are very seldom found and published by collectors. The English 
ballads, as compared with the Scotch, are notably poor and trivial, 
whatever reason we may invent or discover; and of English tales 
we know few, save Jack the Giant Killer, Jack and the Bean 
Stalk, Tom Hickathrift, and Tom Thumb. But Mr. Clodd has 
discovered, in an odd corner of ‘Suffolk Notes and Queries’ in the 
Ipswich Journal, the following very remarkable and curious 
English mdrchen. It is well worth reading by anyone who likes 
a story ; above all, by anyone who cares to study national character 
in traditional tales and the wanderings of tradition. 


CAP 0’ RUSHES. 


(TOLD BY AN OLD SERVANT TO THE WRITER WHEN A CHILD.) 


Well, there was once a very rich gentleman, and he’d three 
daughters, and he thought to see how fond they was of him. So 
he says to the first, ‘ How much do you love me, my dear ?’ 

‘Why,’ says she, ‘as I love my life.’ 

‘ That’s good,’ says he. 

So he says to the second, ‘ How much do you love me, my dear ?’ 

‘Why,’ says she, ‘ better nor all the world.’ 

‘ That’s good,’ says he. 

So he says to the third, ‘How much do you love me, my dear?’ 

‘ Why, I love you as fresh meat loves salt,’ says she. 

Well, he were that angry. ‘ You don’t love me at all,’ says he, 
‘and in my house you stay no more.’ So he drove her out there 
and then, and shut the door in her face. 

Well, she went away on and on till she came to a fen, and 
there she gathered a lot of rushes and made them into a cloak, 
kind 0’, with a hood, to cover her from head to foot, and to hide 
her fine clothes. And then she went on and on till she came to 
a great house. 
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‘Do you want a maid ?’ says she. 

‘No, we'don’t,’ rays they. 

‘I haint nowhere to go,’ says she, ‘and I’d ask no wages, and 
do any sort o’ work,” says she. Pets taslie) 

‘ Well,’ says they, ‘if you like to wash the pots and scrape the 
saucepans you may stay,’ says they. 

So she stayed there and washed the pots and scraped the 
saucepans and did all the dirty work. And because she gave no 
name they called her ‘ Cap o’ Rushes.’ 

Well, one day there was to be a great dance a little way off, 
and the servants was let to go and look at the grand people. Cap 
o’ Rushes said she was too tired to go, so she stayed at home. 

’ But when they was gone she offed with her cap o’ rushes, and 
cleaned herself, and went to the dance. And no one there was so 
finely dressed as her. 

Well, who should be there but her master’s son, and what 
should he do but fall in love with her the minute he set eyes on 
her. He wouldn’t dance with anyone else. 

But before the dance were done Cap o’ Rushes she slipped off, 
and away she went home. And when the other maids was back 
she was framin’ to be asleep with her cap o’ rushes on. 

Well, next morning they says to her, ‘You did miss a sight, 
Cap o’ Rushes!’ 

‘What was that?’ says she. 

‘Why, the beautifullest lady you ever see, dressed right gay 
and ga’. The young master, he never took his eyes off of her.’ 

‘Well, I should ha’ liked to have seen her, says Cap 0’ 
Rushes. 

‘Well, there’s to be another dance this evening, and perhaps 
she'll be there.’ 

But, come the evening, Cap o’ Rushes said she was too tired 
to go with them. Howsumdever, when they was gone, she offed 
with her cap o’ rushes and cleaned herself, and away she went to 
the dance. 

The master’s son had been reckoning on seeing her, and he 
danced with no one else, and never took his eyes off of her. But, 
before the dance was over, she slipped off, and home she went, 
and when the maids came back she framed to be asleep with her 
cap o’ rushes on. 

Next day they says to her again, ‘ Well, Cap o’ Rushes, you 
should ha’ been there to see the lady. There she was again, gay 
and ga’, and the young master he never took his eyes off of her.’ 
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‘Well, there,’ says she, ‘I should ha’ liked to ha’ seen her.’ 

‘Well, says they, ‘there’s a dance again this evening, and 
you must go with us, for she’s sure to be there.’ 

Well, come the evening, Cap o’ Rushes said she was too tired 
to go, and do what they would she stayed at home. But when 
they was gone she offed with her cap o’ rushes and cleaned 
herself, and away she went to the dance. 

The master’s son was rarely glad when he saw her. He 
danced with none but her and never took his eyes off her. 
When she wouldn’t tell him her name, nor where she came from, 
he gave her aring and told her if he didn’t see her again he 
should die. 

Well, afore the dance was over off she slipped, and home she 
went, and when the maids came home she was framing to be 
asleep with her cap o’ rushes on. 

Well, next day they says to her, ‘ There, Cap o’ Rushes, you 
didn’t come last night, and now you won’t see the lady, for there’s 
no more dances.’ 

‘ Well, I should ha’ rarely liked to ha’ seen her,’ says she. 

The master’s son he tried every way to find out where the 
lady was gone, but go where he might, and ask whom he might, 
he never heard nothing about her. And he got worse and worse 
for the love of her till he had to keep his bed. 

‘Make some gruel for the young master,’ they says to the 
cook. ‘ He’s dying for love of the lady.’ The cook she set about 
making it when Cap o’ Rushes came in. 

‘ What are you a doin’ on?’ says she. 

‘I’m going to make some gruel for the young master,’ says 
the cook, ‘ for he’s dying for love of the lady.’ 

‘ Let me make it,’ says Cap o’ Rushes. 

Well, the cook wouldn’t at first, but at last she said yes, and 
Cap o’ Rushes made the gruel. And when she had made it she 
slipped the ring into it on the sly before the cook took it up- 
stairs. 

The young man he drank it and he saw the ring at the bottom. 

‘Send for the cook,’ says he. 

So up she comes. 

‘ Who made this here gruel?’ says he. 

‘I did,’ says the cook, for she were frightened. 

And he looked at her. 

‘No, you didn’t,’ says he. ‘Say who did it, and you shan’t 
be harmed.’ 
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‘ Well, then, ’twas Cap o’ Rushes,’ says she. 

‘Send Cap o’ Rushes here,’ says he. 

So Cap o’ Rushes came. 

* Did you make my gruel?’ says he. 

* Yes, I did,’ says she. 

‘Where did you get this ring?’ says he. 

‘From him as gave it me,’ says she. 

‘Who are you then?’ says the young man. 

‘T'll show you,’ says she. And she offed with her cap o’ rushes, 
and there she was in her beautiful clothes. 

Well, the master’s son h got well very soon, and they was to 
be married in a little time. It was to be a very grand wedding, 
and everyone was asked far and near. And Cap o’ Rushes’ father 
was asked. But she never told nobody who she was, 

But before the wedding she went to the cook and says she, 

‘I want you to dress every dish without a mite o’ salt.’ 

‘ That'll be rarely nasty,’ says the cook. 

‘That don’t signify,’ says she. 

‘Very well,’ says the cook. 

Well, the wedding-day came, and they was married. And 
after they was married all the company sat down to their vittles. 
When they began to eat the meat, that was so tasteless *they 
couldn’t eat it. But Cap o’ Rushes’ father he tried first one dish 
and then another, and then he burst out crying. 

‘ What is the matter?’ said the master’s son to him. 

‘Oh!’ says he, ‘I had a daughter. And I asked her how 
much she loved me. And she said, “ As much as fresh meat loves 
salt.” And I turned her from my door, for I thought she didn’t 
love me. And now I see she loved me best of all. And she may 
be dead for aught I know.’ 

‘No, father, here she is!’ says Cap o’ Rushes. And she goes 
up to him and puts her arms round him. 

And so they was happy ever after. 


A. W. T. 


* 
* 


How many thousands of years has this legend wandered from 
mouth to mouth of alien men! First take the name ‘Cap o’ 
Rushes.’ That answers to the Coat of Rushes, Rashin Coatie, 
which the Scottish Cinderella wears, in Chambers’s ‘ Popular 
Traditions of Scotland.’ But these rushes come nowhere else, as 
far as I know, among the disguises of Peau d’Ane, for this 
heroine of Cap o’ Rushes is more like Peau d’Ane (the tale La 
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Fontaine and Perrault rhymed) than like Cinderella. Then take 
the tests of love. Here is a fragment that was caught up from 
tradition into the highest heaven of poetry in ‘King Lear.’ 
Then the girl’s answer, ‘ As fresh meat loves salt,’ is found, Mr. 
Clodd tells me, in Miss Maivé Stokes’s Indian fairy tales (Tale 23). 
But the Suffolk narrator could not read or write, and is little 
likely to have plagiarised an idea from Miss Maivé Stokes, whose 
Indian Ayah, again, never plagiarised from Suffolk. The use of 
a ring, not a slipper, to cause the recognition, is found in Madame 
Emmy Schreck’s Finnish form of ‘ Cinderella.’ Note how Suffolk 
fancy economises in miracle: Cap o’ Rushes has fine clothes of her 
own, and needs no friendly beast, no fairy godmother, to provide 
them for her. We have no king here, but ‘a very rich gentleman,’ 
and no ‘ fairy prince with happy eyes and lighter-footed than the 
fox,’ but merely ‘the master’s son.’ Then how different the 
position of Cap o’ Rushes’ father! In Peaw d’Ane he has an un- 
holy passion for the girl, and to escape this she flees into the 
world. But Suffolk takes a ‘King Lear’ opening, and ends it 
happily with an idea from Hindostan. The English, too, is very 
plain and pleasant; it is a work-a-day, unassuming English story, 
with the romance reduced to the lowest possible power. Certainly 
there must be more English mdrchen, if people happy enough to 
live in the country would only take a little trouble to collect 
them. 


* * 
* 


Not being a ‘scoientific cyarkter,’ as Captain Costigan said, 
I do not understand Mr. Grant Allen’s new book about ‘ Force 
and Energy.’ If Mr. Allen has a new theory of what keeps 
things going, I trust it is more cheery than the following poem 
on dynamics and the like by Miss May Kendall. It appears 
pessimistic even for a modern Muse, and may be sung as the 
Evening Hymn in the Church of Darkness. But perhaps there 
is nothing in it ; perhaps Ether is not the one monstrous Capital- 
ist for whose profit all Labour is expended. 


ETHER INSATIABLE. 


Now Energy’s bound to diminish— 
The harder she struggles and moils 

The faster she speeds to the finish, 
The end of her infinite toils, 
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A million of planets beneath her 

Strong hands she may mould or efface— 
’Tis all to the good of the Ether, 

That fills circumambient space ! 





All’s quietly caught up and muffled 
By a strange and intangible foe, 
The Ether serene and unruffled, 
The Ether we see not nor know. 
Life, radiance, in torrents dispelling, 
The Universe spins to its goal ; 
And radiance, and life find one dwelling— 
This Ether’s the tomb of the whole. 


There is not a hushed malediction, 
There is not a smile or a sigh, 
But aids in dispersing, by Friction, 
The Cosmical Heat in the sky ; 
And whether a star falls, or whether 
A heart breaks—for stars and for men 
Their labour is all for the Ether, 
That renders back nothing again. 


And we, howsoever we hated 
And feared, or made love, or believed, 
For all the opinions we stated, 
The woes and the wars we achieved, 
We, too, shall lie idle together, 
In very uncritical case— 
And no one will win—but the Ether, 
That fills cireumambient space ! 


* * 
* 


It is all very well to talk about energy and friction, but none of 
‘my first,’ as charades say, will remain if authors put forth so much 
of their second! Can nothing be done to stop people, strangers 
even more than acquaintances, from sending presentation copies 
of their books? As I write the post brings in eight presentation 
copies—eight by one post. Two from India," one (very welcome 
that one, but anonymous) from Vienna, one from Canada, one 
from New York, the rest of British origin. Do the authors know 
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what it is fora busy man to have eight letters of evasive thanks 
and indistinct compliment to write? Do they remember what 
postage to Benares or Ottawa costs? Go to, ye authors; if one 
wants your books one buys or borrows them, and one does not 
want minor poetry. That can be supplied, on the premises, in 
any quantity. Nobody should be allowed to present his own 
books, except to ladies who do not so much mind. But books or 
articles on folklore, or any other special topic, which appear in 
thy foreign reviews, these are welcome, and this exchange of 
ideas between English and foreign antiquaries is blameless and 
serviceable. It is your minor poet and your amateur novelist who 
shower parcels on the weary and persecuted scribbler, and make 
him more than ever long to be in some undiscovered isle in far- 
off seas. But, among pleasant poems of to-day, let one not for- 
get to name Mr. Owen Seaman’s clever and melodious volume, 
‘On Double Pipe.’! Mr. Seaman pipes through either mask, the 
serious and the smiling, and pipes well. But does ‘lay’ rhyme 
to ‘perruquiers’? It does not look as if it did. But rhymes 
are easy and free on the banks of Cam and Isis—the sacred 
streams of songs— especially, perhaps, on the banks of Cam. 


ANDREW LANG. 
! Blackwell, Oxford. 
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Tur Epitor begs to acknowledge the receipt of the following amounts. 


Contributions received after January 8 will be acknowledged in the March 
number. 


Zopf 5s. Mary and Otto5s. M. J. H. M. P.4s. R.W.Coleman 21s. A. J. 
10s. Lily H. 8. 28.6d. C. A. 4s. Henderson, Craig, & Co. 27.18. 8d. L. M. 2s. 
E. F. 10s. Dr. A. Conan Doyle 12. G. F. 9s. 6d. Collected by A. K. L. 25s. 
M. de C. 1/. Donna, 14. Workroom. Mrs. Moore 5s. Miss Moore 5s. Mrs. 
Courtney 12. R.G. F. 2s. 6d. Jean 10s. R.P. ¥F.5s. E. P.2s 6d. E.E. E. 52. 
Miss Hasker 27. M.L. D. 17. Don, 1/7. 10s. Donna. Miss M. H. M. Mundy lis. 
W. H. Newnham 1/. M.deR. 52. M. J. P. and E. M. P. 2s. Prof. Tyndall, 
F R.S., 21. R. H. Greenbank 1/.1s. L. M. N. 2s. 6d. L. E. BR. 28. 6d. Mrs. 
G.C.G. 11. 1s. C. J.B. 12. T. Norton Longman 27. 2s. In Mem. §. G. T. 5/. 
F. J. B. 10s. E. C. T. (5th donation) 5s. G. H. D. and A. M. D. 12. 10s. 
Anonymous 5s. W. 8. Ryan 30s. Muriel 20s. Lord Burton 202. L. L. A. 5s. 
W.N.106«J.P.P. 12. 4J. F. Bradbury (Calcutta) 1l. J. B. 5s. §. P. 10s. 
C.W. 0.17. E. Flinn ll. M.K. 10s. F. and C.Edis 10s. From one who wishes 
he could send more, 2s. 6d. W. Hume 3s. 6d. Mrs. and the Misses Heisch 


10s. 6d. M.G., Clifton Terrace, Brighton, 12. H H. Dale 2/. 5s. A. §. 5s. 
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L. G., Brighton, 14. M. C. 21. 10s. Mrs. Chalk 5s, Ethel 3s. Mrs. Harvey 
10s. Miss Elliot 10s. B. W. 1l. Donna, 17. the Sisters. Mrs. Richards 10s. 
R. H. C. 2s. 6d. A Reader 1/7. R.H.H.10s E.E.E. (2nd recent donation) 5s. 
C. C. 5s. H.H. Longman 10/. L. T. 10s. . B. and E. B. 21. ©. A.10s. Miss 
M. A. Lewin 5s. A. Bright 21s. Mrs. Gibbins 12. F.H.W.12. From one who 
thinks LONGMAN’s worth a shilling 6s. W. R. 302. P. C. 5s. Donna, 5s. Work- 
room.’ J. W. M.7s. 6d. Major-General .8. Macbean 1. Mary, Willie, Ralph, 
Maggie, and Mabel, 5s. Mrs. Roberts 2s. 8. T.5s. Arman L. Corry 27. N. J.B. 17. 
¥. G. Waugh 27. J. A., Oxford, 27, 2s. Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 10s. C. H. G. B. 
Donna 10s., Cooper’s Court 10s. Thos. Wm. Denman 1/. 1s. Mrs. Churchill (for 
Cooper's Court) 107. 10s. H. Blake 10s. M. C. 2s. Mrs. Brodribb 5s. Mrs. 
liivers 10s. §.C.10s Millie 10s. A.M.C. 17. Burnham, Somerset, 10s. Mrs. 
Blake 10s. Anonymous 0s. Boro’ Bridgel0s. C. Last 21s. Adelaide Barry and 
Bertie Sutton Redmond 5s. M. E. 2s.6d. L. W.5s. E.M.8.G.5s. C. A. R., 
Brighton, 10s. E. 8. B. and A. E. B., Cardiff, 10s. Halfpenny 1s. M. A. N. 20s. 
M. M. 27. Hon. Lady Elliot 2/.Donna, 12. Workroom. P. 8. 10s. E.C. 5s. 
H.J. L. M. 28.62. Septimus A. Cail 5s. E. G. 2s.6d. The Misses Bowen, 
Donna 2/, 12s. 6d. Cooper’s Court 27. 12s. 6d. C.S., Edinburgh, 10s. A.A. 5s. 
G. H. Clarkson 17. Edith S. Letch a packet of muffetees. A parcel of clothing, 
Anonymous. C. P.a parcel of clothing. F. B. parcel of illustrated magazines. 


In answer to F. B. the Editor begs to say that any knitted socks sent to the 
Sister in Charge, 424 Dock Street, London, E., would be gratefully received. 
The Editor cannot receive any money for free dinners. If ‘ Burnham, Somer- 
set,’ and ‘ Halfpenny’ will forward their addresses, the Editor will return their 
contributions, unless they would wish them to be applied to the general expenses 
of the ‘ Donna,’ 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


The Editor requests that his correspondents will be good enough to 
write to him informing him of the subject of any article they wish to 
offer, before sending the MS. A stamped and addressed envelope should 
accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for acci- 
dental loss. All.communications should be addressed to 

The Editor of Loncman’s Macazine, 
39 Paternoster Row, London, £.C, 








KEATINGS | KEATINGS 


BEST BEST 
COUGH CURE. COUGH CURE. 


Sold everywhere in Sold everywhere in 
Tins, 1/14 each. Tins. 1/14 each. 


LOZENGES | LOZENGES 


CARDINAL = HARFORD, =: 
inpotes o¢ ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


THE LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108 & 109 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE EASTERN HAND-MADE FABRICS 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
































EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1762. The Oldest Life Office on the Mutual Principle in existence. 


INVESTED FunpDs, £4,250,000. 


LIFE ASSURANCE CONDUCTED AT THE LOWEST COST. 
1. No Commission or Agency Fees. 
2. Working Expenses under 3 per cent. of Annual Income. 
3. The Whole of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


Immediate Payment of Claims, __ Interim Bonuses. Full Surrender Values. 


The Directors are extending their Business without incurring the expenses 
of Commission. They prefer to appeal direct to the Public, and invite all 
Persons about to Assure their Lives to examine the splendid Bonuses 


(see Table) in the Equirasie, and effect their Policies direct without 
the intervention of Agents. 


SPECIMENS FROM BONUS TABLE FOR 1889. 


; — Sum payable, 
Date of Policy. Original Sum Assured. including Additions, 


1829 . °° * £1,000 . .. * £2,850 
1839 * . . £1,000 . . - £2,400 
1849 .. .: . £1,000 * . . £2,105 
1859 - . . £1,000 . .* *. £1,775 
1869 . .* “* £1,000 ** . .* £1,400 


The Additions may be Surrendered for Cash or Reduction of Annual Premiums. 


ARTHUR F. BURRIDGE, Actuary. 








PURE 


 ) 
Py x CONCENTRATED 
“are Co Coa. 
SAMPLE. 


J. S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, and Sydney, N.S.W. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT 
OF MEAT 


*.* ASK for the COMPANY’S EXTRACT, 
and see that it bears JUSTUS VON LIEBIG’S SIGNATURE 
IN_BLUE INK across the label. 


VAN HOUTEN’ 
PURE Soluble COCOA 


ASILY DIGESTED—MADE INSTANTLY. 

BEST AND GOES FARTHEST. 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.— ADMIRABLE,’ ‘ PERFECT,' and so PURE. 
HEALTH.—Its PURITY is BEYOND QUESTION—ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED. 

Cc. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP-HOLLAND. 


THE BEST NATURAL APERIENT. 

The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, fy LIMITED, London, beg to announce that, 
as numerous Hungarian Aperient Waters are offered to the public with Marks, 
Names, and Designations very similar to those which are used for the 
Hungarian Aperient Water (Hunyadi Janos) so long imported by them, 
they have now adopted an additional Label of their own, comprising 
their Registered Trade Mark of WAZ 
RED DIAMOND. 7iis g g 












































selection, which consists of a 
Label will henceforth serve to 


distinguish the HUNGARIAN ¥ th yj APERIENT IVATER SOLD BY 
THE Company from all other C Y Yj tip Z Aperient laters. 
DEMAND THE \ tyjyjjj) DIAMOND MARK, 
and. insist upon receiving the GZ ty Z HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER of 
AGP 
the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, “®X a Limirep, London. 


% 
Of all Druggists and Wer Mineral Water Dealers. 


SPOTTISWCODE & CO. PRINTERS, NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON. 
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